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Directed Language Practice 


A complete developmental program of language practice for the 
elementary grades that gives the individual pupil extensive prac- 
tice in the different aspects of English study: composition, good 
usage, sentence study, punctuation, word study, dictionary work, 
and spelling. 


The material of each book is carefully graded, with provision 
for review drills on items previously learned. A workbook for each 
grade from 2 to 8 inclusive. Net price of each workbook $0.18, 


transportation extra. 
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“Finger Test’’ 


Over 1000 pages, durably bound 
in green cloth. 1729 Illustra- 
tions, 10 Full-Color Plates, 24 
Colored Maps of the World— 
to which 950 geographical names 
throughout the word list are 
cross indexed. Contains over 
46,000 terms by U. S. Govern- 
ment count—its one word list 
including an ample vocabulary, 
PLUS geographic, historical, 
Biblical, mythological, and 
literary names, as well as abbre- 
viations, ae ay suffixes, and 
common foreign words. What 
a contrast to the old, compli- 
cated system—which made 
children dislike dictionaries ! 
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Why has this new WINSTON DICTIONARY created 
6 a record without parallel in its field? 


To*answer that question—try the ‘‘finger test’’. Slip 
your finger at random between any pages in the all- 
inclusive word list of this dictionary; make your own 
comparisons with the dictionary your pupils are now 
using. Note that this new Winston Dictionary is: 


EASIER TO USE — because of its simplified arrangement, 
its new, large, clear type, profuse illustrations, and its 
general mechanical excellence. Only one place to look 
for a word—in the alphabetic list. 


accurate, fully informing, and interest arousing. 

ENRICHES VOCABULARIES — not alone because it 
includes many modern words which are omitted in 
other school dictionaries, but also because its enriched 
definitions interpret and classify knowledge, associat- 
ing the new fact with something already familiar. 


STIMULATES WORD STUDY— because it meets the 
specific needs of the pupil as no other school diction- 
ary does. Our 90-page workbook, USING THE 
DICTIONARY, showing how you can use this new 
dictionary to best advantage, is FREE if you mention 
this publication. 
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Winston Building, Philadelphia  . 
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Iroquois Publications Are Scholarly, Distinctive, Practical, and Modern. 

















THE IRoQguois ARITHMETICS—Enlarged Edition, by DeGroat, Firman, and Smith. 

THE IROQUOIS GEOGRAPHY SERIES AND WoRKBOOKS, by Abrams, Bodley, and Thurston. 
THE IrRoguots History SERIES FOR THE GRADES, by Southworth and Southworth. 
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Beacon Licuts oF LITERATURE, Grade 8. (In preparation.) 


ENGLISH EXxERCISES—DRILLs AND TEsTs, 1936 Edition, by Griffeth and Walker. For any of 
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Our SURROUNDINGS—AN ELEMENTARY GENERAL SCIENCE, Revised Edition, by Clement, 
Collister, and Thurston. 


Tue IRoguois ScrENcE Note Book, 1936 Edition, by Collister and Stanton. For physics, 
chemistry, and other science classes. 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc. 


Home Office: Syracuse, New York 
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Courses Leading to the A. B. and B. S. Degrees 


A well-rounded program of extra-curricular 
activities, including football, basketball, 
volleyball, boxing, swimming, dramatics, 
band and orchestra. 


Opening of Fall Semester, Sept. 21, 1936 


Write for Catalog and Other Information 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 








Milestones 


S° ANOTHER year begins. For some of 
our readers it is the first year, for some 

just another year, for some another great 

opportunity, for some, the last year. 


For those who now begin, life will assume 
new aspects. The practical application 
of some of the theories learned and learned 
about in school will ofttimes be difficult. 
Temptation to abandon them will be 
strong. It will require a lot of patience 
and a lot of strength of character to persist 
until a full and fair trial has been made. 


Few teachers fail because of lack of 
knowledge or of teaching technique. Most 
of the failures among teachers arise from 
failure to impartially study the individual 
pupil, to take into account the innumerable 
factors that made him what he is—environ- 
ment, cultural background, inherited tend- 
encies, disposition, aptitude, and’ health. 
(In one progressive county of this State 
each teacher has on file this year a complete 
biography of each child. What a help this 
must be.) 


Many fail because they have no sense of 
loyalty. They get some queer idea that 
those in position of authority over them 
have some sinister motive in every official 
act. They work themselves into a frenzy 
of opposition to all organized authority 
and are always ready to join any ‘“‘bolshe- 
vistic’’ movement that the professional 
meddler or rabble-rouser may suggest. No 
individual or professional progress has ever 
been made by following the pattern of sus- 
picion, disloyalty, and non-co-operation. 


Still others fail because they cannot 
endure criticism. Teaching, in a certain 
sense, is a business. In a like sense, the 
patrons of a school are the customers. Ifa 
customer makes complaint he is entitled to 
credit with being honest, sincere. A 
sensible merchant will use every legitimate 
means to satisfy his customer, or at least, if 
the customer is wrong, to show him, in a 
kindly way, wherein he is wrong. 


Some teachers fail because of a bad tem- 
per. They cannot be crossed by any oppo- 
sition without showing resentment, even 
anger. The school is no place for anger. 
The teacher who displays anger, with either 
pupils or parents, is defeated at the start. 
The teacher of gentle manner who smiles, 
even though she simulates the smile, has 
many advantages in any situation. Teach- 
ing is a business which requires ability to 
live happily with two generations, the 
present one and the future one. This ability 
is at least as essential as any acquired by 
academic training. 


Then there is the teacher for whom it is 
merely another year. She has never caught 
the spirit of her profession. To her teach- 
ing is simply a job, putting in so many 
hours each day for so many months each 
year for which she gets so many dollars. 
All children look alike to her with the 
possible exception of the offspring of 
the trustees. She ‘‘wastes’’ none of her 
substance in the purchase of books, or 
occasional courses in college, or attendance 
upon educational conventions. She ‘‘knows 
her business’’ because she has “‘been at it 
for so many years’’ and “can still hold a 
job.”” Fortunately for the future her 
number is growing less and less. Her place 
is being filled by those other teachers for 
whom this year represents a glorious new 
opportunity. 

That other teacher brings to her class- 
room the inspiration born of new visions 
and new ideals. Vacation has meant 
much to her. She has made all its golden 
hours count with stored up energy and new 
information, and new dreams and new 
ambitions, and an ever expanding horizon 
for the future of her service. She does not 
come to her school with laggard step. She 
does not ponder over her job. She thrills 
over her opportunity. She knows that 
her function is to guide and shape the ideals 
of children who are going to be the men and 
women in a democracy. She does not 
want to regiment them. She wants to 
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elicit from them expressions of opinion and 
then to guide them in paths of choice so 
that when they shall have attained to 
manhood and womanhood they will be free 
men and free women with ability to see all 
sides of a question and with the intelligence 
to make distinction between right and 
wrong. 


She has none of the earmarks of the time- 
server, the job holder, the dictator, who 
wields her temporary authority over her 
little subjects and clings to the idiotic idea 
that by dictatorial procedures she can build 
citizens for a democratic society. May 
her tribe increase. 


And then there is that other teacher who 
is starting her last year. Maybe her years 
of experience have been happy, maybe 
they have been sorrowful. It depends 
some at least on the ability she has had to 
envision the functions of a real teacher, 
and her ability to anticipate the needs of a 
citizen of the next generation. For the 
most part she has made her own choices 
and though there may have been times 
when she has suffered because of the 
indignities of narrow-minded, ignorant, or 
selfish employers, in most cases she has 
made her own life. As her professional 
career draws to a close she will look back 
over its years with joy or sorrow, largely in 
proportion to the ability that she has had 
to make her own sunshine. 


Whatever the picture may have been, if 
she has fanned into a flame a spark of 
nobility in the soul of any little child, if she 
has turned a drab and colorless life of any 
individual into a life of thrilling adventure, 
if she has lifted the vision of any individual 
or any community, she still deserves the 
crown of immortality. 


DULT Education, considered as a 

movement affecting large numbers of 
people, is a recent thing. The best single 
examples of it, however, are scattered 
through the long annals of civilization and 
are to be found among persons whom the 
world counts as great. Such persons are 
the inventive and creative spirits of their 
times. Throughout life they go on per- 
fecting their minds and increasing their 
powers. The flowering of genius usually 
has its roots in the will to continue intel- 
lectual effort indefinitely. 
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IF and AND 


F you begin 

At just this time 
And set a goal 
For every child 
Who comes within 
The wide purview 
Of your school world, 
The child will strive 
Toward that goal 
Because a plan 
Will help to make 
A child a man. 
And if you gauge 
The talents true 
Of those who have 
The slower minds 
As well as those 
Of finer mold, 
You then can plan 
A progress scale 
To meet the needs 
Of bright and dull, 
And fast and slow. 
Not all the men 


Who’ve made their mark 


And left their names 
And left their deeds 


_To mark the ways 


Of progress high, 
Were on the scrolls 
Of honor roils 


When they were young. 


But on the march 
Toward destiny 
Fate fanned the spark 
Into a flame. 

Be sure to leave 
The little spark 

In every mind 

So bright or no. 
The spark does not 
Control the flame 
But merely makes 
It possible. 








A Rural School Transformed Through 
the Use of Applied Psychology 


By RuFus M. REED, 
Principal Lovely School, Lovely, Kentucky 


EVERAL months ago, I retired to the 
S quiet of my farm to write the book I 
had long planned to write—a book on 
practical and applied psychology. I had 
just gotten comfortably settled in my rural 
retreat and had finished the first two 
chapters when a school official appeared in 
my study and implored me to take charge 
of the local school for one term. 


“The pupils in my school are lacking in 
self-control and discipline,’ he told me. 
“They are impudent and _ ill-mannered. 
They have an unpromising background 
—hbad heredity and environment. Some- 
how, I feel that you can straighten them 
out.” 

In my room, I had some forty boys and 
girls, ranging in age from ten to fifteen. 
They were eager and expectant, curious 
as to “what the new principal would do.” 

I observed them closely while getting 
them classified and enrolled. I made no 
mention of birch rods and hickory sticks, 
and I surmised that they concluded they 
had a “soft principal’ to deal with. 


As soon as the daily routine of the school 
was adopted the fun started. All at once, 
itseemed, my pupilsseemed to “turn loose.” 
I would begin to tell them something and a 
half dozen would ‘ butt in,’’ and begin to 
make remarks and to make personal 
references to me—to my clothing, my 
manner of standing, etc. 

They had seemed to have been permitted 
to “tattle’’ and to get too familiar with 
teachers. They began to bring up the 
most trivial things on each other. I had to 
map out a plan of action. I set to work 
with grim determination and a smile of 
confidence on my face. What a splendid 
opportunity, I thought, to try the efficacy 
of applied psychology to transform a group 
of pupils. 

In the quiet of my study I set down the 
following: 


1. My pupils were not bad children. 
There are no bad children, but there are a 
great many improperly trained children. 

2. Children like to obey, once the one in 
authority merits their confidence and 
respect, and brings them to a realization 
that obedience is demanded and expected. 

3. Faults to be corrected immediately: 
My pupils were sadly lacking in discipline; 
they had not been trained to respect 
authority ; they had been allowed to acquire 
faulty habits of standing, sitting, of enter- 
ing and leaving buildings, and of speaking 
out when it was unnecessary. 

4. My pupils had been permitted to 
“tattle’-—apparently the teachers and 
parents had let them get in the habit of 
telling trivial and unnecessary things on 
each other. 

5. My pupils were bright and eager to 
learn. But they stood in need of: (a) Self- 
control; (b) politeness and good manners; 
(c) they lacked training on how to sit, 
stand, move to and from classes. 

First, I took up self-control. I made an 
impressive talk on the value of self-control. 
By inspiring words, by concrete examples, 
I aroused the enthusiasm of my pupils in a 
desire for self-control. 

To develop self-control, I adopted a 
rigid course of self-discipline. I spent a 
week or so in training them how to sit still 
and how to sit correctly. To accomplish 
these things, I used dead still exercises and 
affirmations. Instead of letting them rush 
pell-mell into the building at the ringing of 
the bell, I put them into an orderly line. 
Then I would say in a low, firm voice: 

‘School, attention!’’ 

I required them to stand erect like 
soldiers, with chests out, hands at sides, 
eyes to the front. I trained them until 
they were standing absolutely dead still— 
not a muscle moving, nor a finger stirring. 

Then, when all had mastered the art of 
standing still, I required them to breathe 
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deeply and to repeat in unison several 
times: 


“T TAKE PRIDE IN MY BODY. I WILL 
TRAIN MYSELF TO STAND ERECT LIKE A 
SOLDIER.” 


In the schoolroom I required the pupils 
to move quietly. I had each to go to his 
or her seat and there stand quietly at 
attention until I gave the command to be 
seated. 

They had been used to blabbing, to shov- 
ing, to making unnecessary noise. But I 
soon eliminated these faults through the 
proper discipline and by the use of affirma- 
tions. 

I trained them to sit still by the use of 
affirmations plus the use of dead still 
exercises. I cannot too highly recommend 
the use of dead still exercises as a means of 
discipline and self-control in the school- 
room. 

For developing self-control, I used the 
following affirmation in my school: 


“IT AM DEVELOPING SELF-CONTROL. I AM 
MASTERING THE ART OF SITTING STILL.” 


The way to give an affirmation of this 
sort is as follows: 


First, require all the pupils to sit 
absolutely dead still; then let them take in 
a deep breath. The affirmation should be 
written in large, clear letters on the board. 
The pupils should be required to repeat it 
several times in unison. 


The teacher should sit in a chair facing 
the pupils. She should take a correct 
position, with head erect, chest out, and 
both feet resting on the floor, the hands 
resting quietly on the chair. The teacher 
must set the example of self-control before 
the pupils. She should train herself to be 
dead stall, moving only when it is necessary. 
A nervous, erratic teacher will make 
nervous, erratic pupils. 


I required my pupils to sit erect, with 
their hands resting on the desk in front of 
them, with their heads up and their eyes to 
the front. 

I usually began my morning’s exercise: 

“Boys and girls, let’s all sit absolutely 
dead still for the space of one minute. I 
have my watch placed here, and I wish to 
see just how quiet you can be for the next 
minute. Now, while you are sitting still, 


keep your eyes on the affirmation written 
on the board. Think it over and over to 
yourselves, 


“TI AM DEVELOPING SELF-CONTROL. I AM 
MASTERING THE ART OF SITTING STILL.” 


After a few weeks of this practice, I hada 
quiet and orderly group of children. 

Daily I impressed upon them the impor- 
tance of taking pride in their school. I used 
the following affirmation, which I placed 
on the board for use each morning: 


“I TAKE PRIDE IN MY SCHOOL. I AM 
GRATEFUL FOR THIS OPPORTUNITY TO GET 
AN EDUCATION.” 


I had them repeat the above affirmation 
several times in unison—and always in 
connection with deep breathing and dead 
still exercises. 

Next, I took up the subject of correct 
breathing. Lack of oxygen is often the 
cause of noisy and restless pupils. 

I taught my pupils to breathe deeply by 
affirmations and deep breathing exercises. 
Each morning, before entering the room, I 
had them take five minutes of deep breath- 
ing exercises. I proceeded as follows: 

First, I formed the pupils into an orderly 
line and required them to stand erect, 
with shoulders square and chests out. 
Then, we repeated the following affirma- 
tion in unison: 


“T AM BREATHING IN HEALTH. I AM 
BREATHING OUT BODILY POISONS.” 

This affirmation will inspire the pupils 
with a desire to breathe deeply. 

We used it in connection with deep 
breathing exercises. In giving deep breath- 
ing exercises, I required the pupils to slowly 
lift arms while breathing in, and to slowly 
rise on tiptoe. I used this command: 
“Breathe in!’’ Then, when the lungs were 
filled with the pure morning air, I required 
the pupils to hold the breath during nine 
counts. Then I gave the command: 
“Breathe out!’”’ While breathing out, the 
pupils gradually lowered arms and bodies. 

Ten full breaths taken in this way 
expelled all the bad air from the lungs and 
filled them with pure air. This prepared 
the pupils for starting off the day’s work 
properly. 

I trained them in politeness by exercises 
in borrowing and returning books or pencils, 


(Continued on page 49) 





My Conception of Inspection as a 
Part of My Job’ 


By Mark GODMAN, 
State Department of Education 


OMETIME ago the secretary of this 
Association asked me to discuss the 
various problems that a state high 

school supervisor faces in inspecting schools. 
On the spur of the moment, I agreed. 
Speaking out of a background of experience, 
I have a feeling that a discussion of the 
prob ems, difficulties, and limitations which 
a supervisor is often forced to face would 
be far more interesting than a discussion of 
only one of the many functions of his job. 
Time, however, will not permit me to enter 
into a discussion of these matters. As a 
supervisor, I am naturally on the inside 
looking out while you are on the outside 
looking in. In attempting to discu s only 
one of the many functions of this office, I 
am trying to take a position along side with 
you and look into my job as far as inspec- 
tion is concerned. Since I am attempting 
to do this, I shall not be at all surprised if 
we differ somewhat in our conclusions. 
Even if we do, at least one thing can be 
said for this viewpoint and that is we are 
standing on a common ground. So with- 
out further explanation, I shall present, all 
too briefly, my conception of inspection as 
a function of the public school supervisor. 


When I use the word “‘inspection,’”’ Iam 
not thinking of it in the traditional sense. 
According to the traditional conception of 
inspection, the “inspector” placed major 
emphasis on seeing that a high school met 
arbitrary standards, and he very largely 
neglected to take into account the problems 
which faced that school or system of schools 
with which it was connected. When I use 
the term “inspection,’’ I am not thinking 
of a procedure that hrows he principal, 
teachers, and pupils into a state of panic 
when the superv sor arrives because they 
fear that they will not put their best foot 
forward or be successful in concealing 
known variations from the standards. No, 
I’m not thinking of inspection that seems 


*Paper prepared for meeting of the Kentucky Association 
A a and Secondary Schools at Lexington, January 11, 
1 


to be motivated by a desire only to regulate 
and to “crack down” on standards and 
which looks with disapproval on innova- 
tions which the local authorities are con- 
vinced are best for the school. In my 
opinion we have had entirely too much of 
this type of inspection and entirely too 
much of this attitude on the part of those 
inspected. 


In some quarters it has become more or 
less fashionable to condemn both the in- 
spector and his work. I think much of 
this condemnation has resulted from the 
traditional conception of inspection to 
which I have just referred. Again, I think 
much of this condemnation has resulted 
from the manner in which many inspections 
are made. In fact so far does this condem- 
nation go that sometimes one hears the 
criticism, ‘‘we have too much inspection.” 
I for one emphatically disagree with this 
conclusion. In my judgment we do not 
need less inspection—we need inspection of 
a different kind. The typical inspection is 
too hurried, too casual, too superficial. The 
daily schedule of recitations is hurriedly 
examined, the teachers’ qualifications are 
hastily checked, the record system is 
quickly scrutinized, short visits are made 
to a few classrooms and the building, 
library, and laboratory are rapidly explored. 
Now, it does not require argument to con- 
vince one that this is not the kind of inspec- 
tion that has real educational value. It is, 
in reality, simply an inspection of the 
obvious. 


At this point I think I hear someone ask: 
“What do you consider to be the chief 
purpose of inspection?” As I view it, the 
chief purpose of inspection is to extend, 
promote, encourage,and assist in developing 
a sound program of education in the school 
that is inspected. In short, inspection to 
be truly effective must be positive rather 
than negative in characte —an opportunity 
for the principal and his staff to secure a 
broader outlook and clearer vision of their 
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work and of the field of secondary educa- 
tion. To realize this the supervisor must 
possess something himself. He must possess 
a philosophy of education which is to him 
clear and sound. He must be familiar with 
the best practices in secondary education 
in order that he may be able to give sound 
advice and wise counsel to schools that are 
attempting to modify their programs to 
better meet their needs. And last, he 
must be one in whom administrators and 
teachers have confidence and in whom they 
know they have a friend. Together they 
should be able to discuss their problems 
openly and frankly, knowing that only 
open-minded suggestions and criticisms 
will be given. 


Now what does all of this mean? It 
means that our inspections, if they are to 
have genuine educational value, should be 
more deliberate, more thorough, and far 
more inclusive. It means, for example, 
that the introduction of innovations, or the 
carrying on of experiments which may 
seem to violate some standard or standards 
should be encouraged if, after free and 
unbiased discussion, it is concluded that 
such procedures will help the school in 
better meeting the needs of its boys and 
girls. It means an unhurried and critical 
analysis of such essential factors as the 
schedule of recitations, he curricular, and 
extra-curricular programs to _ discover 
whether they are meeting or can be im- 
proved to better meet pupil interests, needs, 
and abilities. It means a careful study of 
the library to see if it actually functions as 
the instructional center of the school. It 
means a study of the school’s program of 
health and a careful though limited survey 
of the school plant with reference to hazards 
to health and safety, sanitation, utilization, 
and possibility of repair. It means a care- 
ful inquiry into the conditions of the 
school’s finances and of its system of records 
and reports. It means a careful study of 
the policies followed in selecting and assign- 
ing the instructional staff, a study of the 
program of guidance and all other factors 
that may aid the supervisor in securing a 
picture of the whole school situation before 
he is asked to pass judgment on its’ level 
of efficiency as a functioning educational 
institution. But you ask, “why do we not 
have more of this desirable and thorough- 
going inspection?” I answer truthfully, 


assuming you think the supervisors com- 
petent to benefit you through such inspec- 
tion, “our staff is not large enough and 
hence cannot find the time for such inspec- 
tion.” We have upward of 850 public 
and private high schools of the State. Three 
supervisors cannot possibly give this type 
of inspection and also carry on the other 
duties that they must necessarily assume. 
The remedy for this situation is clear, if it 
is agreed that such inspection would be 
valuable—the State must agree to pay the 
extra cost involved. Will it do this? The 
answer is in the lap of the gods. Today 
education is generally recognized as a 
state function. To a constantly increasing 
degree, state aid is being made available to 
schools. Since this is true, the State has a 
right to insist on respectable standards. 
Unquestionably, one of the most indispen- 
sable methods by which these standards can 
be achieved is through the State providing 
an adequate and competent staff of 
supervisors. 


So far I have discussed inspection from 
the narrow viewpoint, the viewpoint of the 
individual school. The supervisor cannot 
limit his activities or his thinking merely 
to an individual school. He must think 
of education from a county-wide and state- 
wide viewpoint. The time was when we 
thought of our high schools in terms of a 
locality or favored spot. Unfortunately, 
there are many who still think that it is the 
supervisor’s chief job to see that the 
Hopewell High School meets the minimum 
requirements of the State Board of Educa- 
tion or that its machinery is properly 
geared to prepare pupils for college. Why, 
it is doubtful that the supervisor lives who 
is qualified to assure any college that any 
given high school has a program of work 
that will graduate boys and girls who will 
pursue college work successfully. Those 
who think in this manner are thinking of 
high schools in terms of long ago when 
secondary schools were considered strictly 
college preparatory institutions. Anyone 
who knows anything about modern second- 
ary education knows that preparation for 
college is only one of its many functions. 
If preparation for college was its chief 
function then our little, expensive high 
schools with their narrow college prepara- 
tory programs would rate as well as or 
better than our large, comprehensive 
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secondary schools with their richer and 
more practical programs. Far out and 
beyond this purpose the supervisor has a 
much greater purpose in mind as he works. 
He is primarily interested in encouraging 
and developing a sound general program of 
education, elementary and _ secondary, 
throughout the whole of a given unit of 
administration. In Kentucky we have 
only two units of school administration— 
the county unit and units that are indepen- 
dent of the county system of schools. If 
the supervisor is worth his hire, his labors 
must be directed towards lifting the general 


level of educational opportunities through- 
out the whole of an administrative unit. 
This calls for more than simply inspecting 
its schools to see that standards are met; it 
calls for working with administrators, 
boards of education, and private citizens in 
an effort to help in guaranteeing desirable 
standards and educational opportunities 
throughout that unit of administration. In 
bringing this -about, inspection with its 
standards becomes only a means to an end 
and not the end itself—the end being a 
general lifting of the level of school service 
for all the boys and girls. 


The Improvement of Personal, Social, 
and Professional Traits 


By EARLE CONNETTE, M. S., 


Head of Department of Music, State Teachers College, 
Madison, South Dakota 


CHOOL administrators and supervi- 

sors are aware that teachers often 

fail in their first assignments because 
of their personal, social, and professional 
traits and not because of a decided deficien- 
cy in subject matter and teaching tech- 
nique. It is the purpose of this series of 
articles to show supervisors and critic 
teachers what they can do and what 
devices they can employ to strengthen a 
teacher’s weakness in traits, knowledges, 
and techniques. The present installment 
of this article is given to a consideration of 
personal and social traits of teachers, and 
the next will be devoted to the improvement 
of professional traits—knowledges and 
techniques. 


I 
PERSONAL AND SOCIAL TRAITS 


Can Traits Be IMPROVED? There is very 
little experimental evidence to answer the 
question of whether or not traits can be 
improved. Most that has been said or 
written on the subject consists of opinions 
and empiricisms. However, the expressions 
of thought that have been made thus far 
are in pretty fair agreement that it is 


possible to improve the personal and social 
traits of teachers. A number of these 
expressions will be quoted here. 


Bagley and Keith: “In how far these 
personal qualities are amenable to im- 
provement through conscious instruction 
and training, through self-discipline, and 


‘through the inspiration of example is an 


open question; but there are innumerable 
evidences that teachers can and do grow in 
the ‘power of personality.’ ’” 


Hollister: ‘It is not quite correct to 
think of personality as being, like the 
leopard’s spots, inevitably fixed.” “One may 
develop or modify his own personality.” 
“Only sheer lack of will need cause any 
one to despair.” 


Hyde: ‘‘Personality is largely a matter 
of heredity . Still, personality, 
though largely dependent on heredity, is in 
great measure capable of cultivation ‘ 
Our personality is largely an affair of our 
own making.’’ 


Warren: ‘Personality development em- 
anates from within and cannot be in- 


(Bibliographical notes referred to will be found at end of 
article.) 
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grafted, yet personalities are molded and 
influenced by outside sources.’’ 


Miller: “It is my contention that 
within limits set by heredity there is no 
aspect of personality—physical, tempera- 
mental, mental, or social—that may not be 
modified to some extent.’’s 


Sears, says that ‘We cannot make some- 
thing out of nothing,” and that “Ours is 
the task of building the superstructure and 
not the foundation.” He indicates that 
“we should set about to become all it is in 
us to become,” but that “certainly there 
are no patent recipes for doing any of these 
things.’’ 


Cross has expressed a hopeful attitude 
by saying that “without the least hesitation 
we may say that personality can be altered 
and improved.’”7 


GENERAL AND VAGUE SUGGESTIONS. 
Acting upon the assumption that traits of 
teachers can be improved, a number of 
writers have made suggestions concerning 
how to effect improvement. Most of these 
suggestions are vague and general. After 
reading them a teacher wishing to apply 
the suggestions will not know just exactly 
how to proceed. None of the suggestions 
given in this first installment outline in 
detail specific exercises which a teacher can 
employ or administrators and supervisors 
can prescribe which will result in the 
desired ends of trait improvement. Such 
exercises are necessary. Admonitions are 
not enough. A teacher must be told 
exactly what she should do in order that 
she may be made whole. 

For the purpose of preparing these 
general and vague suggestions in an 
economical manner, they are listed in out- 
lineform. The suggestions are enumerated 
along with the names of the writers who 
have proposed them. 


Bobbitt:* 

1. Analyze out the exact nature of 
weakness. 

2. Determine its relative intensity.. 

3. Adjust treatment of the specific 
weakness in the right degree. 


Caldwell:* 
1. By observation, study, imitation, 
training, self-discipline. 


Frasier and Armentrout: 
1. Desire for self-improvement. 
2. Self-examination. 
3. Focusing upon ideals. 
4. Selection of favorable environment. 


Hyde 

1. A presentation of Epicurean, Stoic, 
Platonic, Aristotelian, and Christian phi- 
losophies, with the statement that ‘Any 
man or woman of average hereditary gifts 
and ordinary scholarship and training, who 
puts these five principles into practice, 
will be a popular, effective, happy, and 
successful teacher.” 

2. By thoughtfulness and resolution. 


McKenny 
Have a desire. 
Self-examination. 
Have an ideal. 
Select proper environment. 
Proper human associations. 
Influence of books. 
Participation in community life. 


rs 
Create a desire. 
2. Diagnose situation. 
3. Develop a plan of action. 
4. Require practice. 
5. Generalize the trait. 


Sears: 
1. Practice decision. 
2. Seek first and every opportunity. 
3. Set up right ideals. 
4. Develop specific habits. 
5. Observe. 


Warren: 
1. Recognize condition in self. 
2. Appreciate its significance. 
3. Desire and plan to meet ideal. 


Many of the suggestions of the mental 
hygienists deserve no better classification 
than that of general and vague suggestions. 
They do not give a teacher anything 
definite to tie to. They point out objec- 
tives to be attained rather than means by 
which they can be attained. A good 
example of the suggestions of the psy- 
chologists is Seashore’s ten rules of wise 
living.1 

1. Know thyself. 

2. Learn self-control. 

3. Follow the golden mean. 
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. Cultivate repose. 

. Be buoyant. 

. Plan to conserve your energies. 

. Be objective-minded. Forget self 
and become engrossed in present oppor- 
tunities. 


8. Play. 
9. Begenerous. 
10. Have ideals. 


The suggestions coming from the nine 
writings just outlined are very much alike. 
Most of them can be summarized with the 
one word, Jry. The suggestions represent 
some insight, but they leave a teacher in a 
quandary. How is she to proceed to try? 
What exercise can she practice if she wishes 
to “learn self-control’? A simple order to 
stand erect does not stimulate a person to 
react with erect posture. A person cannot 
stand erect until he has stood erect. 
Neither can a person exercise self-control 
by simply being told to do so. Some more 
specific instructions are necessary. 


SOMEWHAT More SPECIFIC SUGGEs- 
TIONS. The suggestions already considered 
are too indefinite. ‘Improvement must be 
in some specific direction, it can hardly be 
improvement in general.’’!” 


Between the extremes of general and 
vague suggestions and of succinct state- 
ments of exercises, there are a few some- 
what specific suggestions which should be 
listed. If the teacher will retrospect daily 
and hourly, use self-rating scales, she will 
be assisted greatly. Just where to draw a 
line of distinction between suggestions 
that are vague and general and suggestions 
that are somewhat more specific is perhaps 
arbitrary. 


Rating by other people and comparing 
one’s self to other people are semi-specific.1 
Both of these devices are weak, however, 
in that they constitute only a diagnosis. 
Exercises for effecting remedies still have 
to be supplied. 


A list of rules proposed by Waples con- 
stitutes perhaps the best example of sug- 
gestions that fall between the extremes of 
generality and specificity.* They follow: 


1. Keep a running record of all class- 
room difficulties that may be due to your 


personality. 


About It?” 


2. Go over the list and see what traits 
probably caused the trouble. 


3. Classify together the difficulties 
that are due to the same trait. 


4. Restate undesirable traits in terms 
of their opposites. 


5. Study difficulties listed under each 
trait and see what you think is the best 
way to conquer each. Write down your 
planned procedures. 


6. Seek criticisms of a competent 
friend or supervisor. Compare his criticism 
with your own. 


7. Concentrate on certain traits. 
8. Practice on all appropriate occasions. 


9. Seek criticism of another person who 
will observe your teaching with the partic- 
ular purpose of watching for the trait you 
are trying to improve. 
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Adult Education 


By O. A. Harris, 


Supervisor Adult and Nursery School Education, 
Louisville and Jefferson County 


IKE all simple and unsophisticated 

peoples, we Americans have a sub- 

lime faith in education. Faced with 
a difficult problem, economic, social, or 
religious, we turn to education for our 
solution. The Economic, Social, and 
Religious upheavel with which we are 
struggling today—the world over—has 
sobered us and turned our faces toward 
education for solution. Upon careful 
examination, we discover that our educa- 
tional thought and emphasis have been 
centered actively upon about forty per cent 
of our population—the children four to 
twenty-one years of age. We have set up 
an arbitrary age limit for education. This 
is based on the assumption that individuals 
are educated sufficiently in the years from 
four to twenty-one. The old school of 
psychology argued that we learned nothing 
after the age of twenty-five. Even if this 
were true we cheated the student out of 
four years—from twenty-one to twenty- 
five. Now, our psychologists agree that 
education is a continuous growth, from the 
cradle to the grave. This being true and if 
we are to meet such a program (education- 
ally) we must include Adult Education in 
our program. The night schools of the 
past were largely for the younger groups 
and were too largely regimented around the 
program of the regular school. 


To be effective and adequate, we must 
set up a program of Adult Education for 
the adult. Remember that an adult 
illiterate is quite a different problem from a 
child beginning his educational career. The 
child proceeds from the unknown to the 
known while the adult starts with what he 
knows and is slowly integrated into the 
unknown fields of knowledge best suited to 
his economic and social needs. 


Many adults will never return to their 
former employment or work because it has 
disappeared. The inroads of the machine 
age have displaced human hands and skills. 
These same adults should be given the 
opportunity to study in a field as closely 


allied to their former work as is possible. 
The blacksmith of thirty-five years ago is 
the automobile repairer of today. The 
wagon or carriage maker of that day is the 
automobile maker of today if he foresaw 
the change that was coming and was given 
the opportunity of preparing to adequately 
meet the change. The Adult Education 
program, as we know it today, must have 
orientation if it is to adequately render 
service. This is a challenge to every for- 
ward thinking school man and woman. 
Started by the government as an eco- 
nomic necessity to give employment to 
idle teachers, it has already become, to 
thoughtful school men and women, a 
national necessity. In a world of “isms,” 
Democracy can survive only through intel- 
ligent thinking and wise economic plan- 
ning. Every schoolhouse in Kentucky 
should become the center around which the 
civic life of the community centers. 


Make every man and woman school- 


conscious. Parents in our adult schools 
have said, “I appreciate the school more 
than ever before since I’ve attended the 
Adult Education classes and I’ll keep my 
children in school and support the school.” 
Remember illiterates are made, not born. 
A little child is not an illiterate, he is only 
unlettered or unlearned. 


Four dollars for crime and one dollar for 
education is a challenge to all of us. One 
hundred thirty-five thousand of our own 
people are illiterate and about 900,000 have 
not finished an eighth-grade education. 
More than 1,500,000 have not finished high 
school. Sixty-five thousand adults at- 
tended adult classes last year in Kentucky. 
Why not make it 100,000 this year? In 
Louisville we set up an approved high 
school for those who wanted to work for 
credit and graduated nine men and women 
in June, five of which are going to college 
this year. We graduated twenty-three out 
of eighth grade and fifteen of these are 
entering high school—our Adult Education 
High School—in September. Seven thou- 
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sand seven hundred and sixty-eight adults 
enrolled last year. Fifteen hundred have 
attended all summer. Our class roll last 
year reached 12,800 meaning that many 
adults took more than one subject. Open 
the schoolhouses; gather in the adults and 
put Kentucky educationally where she 
stands in resources. Fortunately our State 
Department of Education is whole-hearted- 
ly back of this program. Superintendent 
H. W. Peters, Mr. Homer Nichols, head of 
Special Education, and Mr. Jones, our 
P. W. A. Director, are whole-heartedly 
back of the program and are giving wise 
direction to its administration. Many 
superintendents, principals, and teachers 
throughout the State are supporting it. 
Let us pull together and drive crime and 
illiteracy out of Kentucky. It can be done 
only through education. 


Annual Educational Conference 
Kentucky Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools 


HE. thirteenth annual Educational 

Conference and the second annual 
meeting of the Kentucky Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools will meet in 
joint session at the University of Kentucky 
October 30th and 31st. The opening 
meeting Friday, October 30th, will be a 
general session of both groups with the 
convention called to order by President 
H. A. Babb, Morehead State Teachers 
College, president of the Kentucky Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools, and 
Dr. Frank L. McVey, president of the 
university, presiding. 

Prominent educators from various sec- 
tions of the country will address the open- 
ing morning session. They are—Raleigh 
Schorling, University of Michigan, who will 
discuss ‘“The New High School, Its Objec- 
tives and Curriculum”’; H. Gordon Hullfish, 
Ohio State University, who will talk on 
“Building New Relationships Between 
Secondary and Higher Education”; and 
Dr. Homer P. Rainey, director of the 
American Youth Commission of the Ameri- 
can Council of Education, who will discuss 
“The Reorganization of Education in 
Terms of Life Needs.” 


The secondary and college commissions 
will meet at noon Friday, October 30th, at 


the Lafayette Hotel, and that afternoon 
meetings of the college section, the second- 
ary school section, and other sectional meet- 
ings will be held. A dinner meeting will be 
held that evening at the Phoenix Hotel, 
with President McVey of the University of 
Kentucky, presiding. President H. A: 
Babb will deliver an address at the dinner, 
as will Doctor Rainey, one of the speakers 
of the morning. 

Saturday morning there will be a joint 
meeting of the colleges and secondary 
schools group and various other sectional 
meetings, including conferences on Art 
Education; Attendance Officers; City and 
County Administrative Problems; Com- 
mercial Education; Extension Directors; 
Elementary Education; Music Education; 
Physical Education; School Librarians; 
Secondary Educational Special Education; 


Teacher Training, and the work of the 


Registrar. 

Officials hope to make this one of the 
great educational meetings of the year, 
combining as it does the Educational Con- 
ference with the meeting of the Kentucky 
Association of Colleges and Secondary 


Schools. 
Life 


HAT’S life? A story or a song; 
A race on any track; 
A-gay adventure, short or long, 
A. puzzling nut to crack; 
A grinding task; a pleasant stroll; 
A climb; a slide down hill; 
A constant striving for a goal; 
A cake; a bitter pill; 
A pit where fortune flouts or stings; 
A playground full of fun ;— 
With many any of these things; 
With others all in one. 
What's life? To love the things we see; 
The hills that touch the skies; 
The smiling sea; the laughing lea; 
The light in woman’s eyes; 
To work and love the work we do; 
To play a game that’s square; 
To grin a bit when feeling blue; 
With friends our joys to share; 
To smile, though games be lost or won; 
To earn our daily bread ;—- 
And when at last the day is done __. 
To tumble into bed.—Griffith Alexander 
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A New Report Card for Fayette 
County Elementary Schools 


By May K. DUNCAN, 
Head of Elementary Education, Univerity of Keniucky 


AND JuLia R. Ewan, 
Chatrman of Committee on Report Cards, Fayette County Schools 


NTIL this year the report card sent 
to the parents of Fayette County 
school children consisted of the usual 

A, B, C marking plus a rating on citizen- 
ship traits. There had been interest in a 
new type report which reached a climax at 
one of the teachers’ meetings in the early 
fall. A committee was appointed to study 
the question and to bring recommendations 
to the group at their next meeting. The 
committee was made up of Mrs. J. R. 
Ewan, chairman, Mrs. W. C. Wilson, Mrs. 
Walter Hayden, Mrs. J. B. Long, and 
Mr. D. Y. Dunn, county superintendent. 
Mrs. May K. Duncan was asked to serve 
as adviser to the group. 


The committee met several times and 
after discussing the purpose of reports, the 
defects of the old-type marking, the philos- 
ophy underlying reports to parents, and 
examining samples from many schools, 
they planned a tentative card to be pre- 
sented to the group. At the next teachers’ 
meeting Mrs. Duncan gave a brief sum- 
mary of the points made in the committee 
meetings. The suggested form (mimeo- 
graphed) was passed around and a general 
discussion was held. Teachers had the 
opportunity to raise questions, offer criti- 
cisms, or approve all phases of the report. 
Several changes were made and the report 
card was adopted. 


Many schools in the last decade have 
been trying to get a more satisfactory 
report card. In the hopes that the work 
done by Fayette County teachers might 
encourage other city or county systems to 
try a similar change we are setting forth 
very briefly the points made in the com- 
mittee and teachers’ meetings which guided 
the thinking of the group. It is of vital 
importance that the teachers understand 
every phase of the change in order to 
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They 
should be thoroughly ‘“‘sold’”’ on the plan 
or it cannot hope to succeed. 


answer questions of the parents. 


I. PuRPOSE OF REPORT CARDS SENT TO 
PARENTS: 


1. To furnish information to parents 
that will ultimately result in improved 
educational stimulation and guidance for 
the child. 

2. To reveal strength and weakness of 
the child’s work in such a way that it will 
result in his best growth and development. 

3. To interpret adequately the type of 
experience which the school is giving the 
child. 

4. To give information on the character 
development and social adjustment of the 
child. (Usually given a grade as ‘‘conduct”’ 
on the old report.) 

5. To enable the home and school to 
work together more effectively for the good 
of the child. 


II. We BELIEVE: 


1. That reports should be a qualitative 
interpretation of each pupil’s achievement, 
with the emphasis upon personality traits 
other than intelligence, and with concern 
for other aspects of growth in addition to 
achievement in subject matter. 

2. That children should acquire con- 
fidence in themselves and their own ability. 
(For the majority of children this is not 
accomplished by competitive grading.) 

3. That children should develop aiti- 
tudes of good will, friendliness, helpfulness, 
and co-operation toward each other. (Not 
work in constant cut-throat competition.) 

4. That children should not be trained 
to work for “marks,” but that the work 
itself should be vital and interesting enough 
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to insure effort. The use of the mark as an 
instrument for motivation is not only 
indefensible but pernicious. The evolution 
of education has witnessed the passing of 
the hickory stick for creating a stimulus to 
action. The mark is a less objective 
instrument for exercising pressure. 


III. DeEFEctTs OF THE TRADITIONAL A, 


B, C GRADING: 


1. It is inaccurate—Letters and figures 
were thought to be most reliable, but have 
been proven by many experiments to be 
most unreliable—teachers differ widely on 
what constitutes ‘‘A” work in reading for 
a term or even on a given piece of written 
work. 


2. It really gives the parent very little 
information and none of it exact. John in 
Grade IV takes home a “C”’ in reading. 
What does that tell his mother? Contrast 
that with this “John’s reading is too slow. 
He still moves his lips when he reads 
silently. You can help him by reminding 
him. He has a small reading vocabulary 
and he needs to read many easy books 
until he has improved.” Or, Bill takes home 
a “B” inconduct. Why not an ‘‘A”’? What 
is the difference? What did he do? Con- 
trast this, ‘Bill has improved in his ability 
to control himself but still has trouble in 
interrupting other people when they are 
talking. He is learning to provide for his 
own leisure time and usually finds a job as 
soon as he comes in the morning.”’ 


3. The best scholastic index is not one 
which shows rebative ranking in comparison 
with pupils of his grade, but one which shows 
his progress. The fact that Anne Smith 
cannot read as well as Mary Brown should 
not be as important to Anne’s mother as 
whether or not Anne can read with better 
understanding than she could six weeks ago. 
Is the child realizing his capacity for 
growth—rather than is he doing better 
than John? 


4. A,B,C grading does not take account 
of effort or intelligence. Great effort on the 
part of a slow learner gets a low grade and 
little effort on the part of a brilliant child 
gets a high grade. Many children have 
only a mark indicating failure to take home 
when they have done their best. This 
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makes the child feel a sense of unfairness, 
of the futility of his effort, and after com- 
plete discouragement he stops trying and 
turns to antisocial acts to get the recogni- 
tion denied him otherwise. Instead of a 
failing grade this child took home the 
following report :-— 

“John has worked very hard during this 
period. His work is not satisfactory, but it 
certainly has improved. He writes very 
well. He is very trustworthy—if he says 
he will do a thing he always does it. He has 
periods which show considerable improve- 
ment, then again he has trouble—some 
spells with those blank “spots’’ we have 
discussed. This is true not only of reading, 
but of arithmetic, spelling, history, and all 
of his other subjects. He certainly has a 
discouraging weakness, but the only way to 
ever overcome it is to keep faith, and keep 
trying, which heis doing. He is such a fine 
big fellow, and always so clean in his person 
and in this thoughts that it seems too bad 
that he should have this weakness. If John 
and I each continue to do our parts I am 
sure he will show continued improvement.” 


5. Reports have a far-reaching effect on 
children’s attitudes and conduct. Parents 
often have too high a standard for their 
children. They expect a child of mediocre 
ability to bring home “‘A’s’’, This results in 
grief and discouragement for the child and 
often leads to cheating. Hartshorne and 
May in their book ‘Specific Nature of 
Conduct and Attitude” (page 316) report 
that there is less cheating in progressive 
schools where there is not the emphasis on 
grades or marks. There is also a tendency 
on the part of parents to think of marks as 
pay for work. All teachers are familiar 
with the custom of parents giving children 
so much money for each “‘A”’ they get on 
their reports. As was said before, the 
child should learn to work because the job 
itself is interesting. (The writer has seen 
the elimination of marks from several 
schools and it is amazing how little atten- 
tion children pay to it, and how quickly 
they respond to other real incentives for 
work.) 

It was the general feeling that the best 
report to a parent was a note or letter 
telling specifically about the work and 
problems of his child. It seemed desirable 
not to make too drastic a change, but to 
approach it gradually. In the meantime, 
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FAYETTE COUNTY PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
PUPIL REPORT TO PARENTS 


Days Present 


Reports are sent each six-weeks period. The column checked (V) indicates whether your child is or is not 
meeting the requirements for the grade in that subject or skill. The first column checked signifies that 
the child does outstanding work in that subject or skill. IMPROVING indicates that the child had made 


progress this Period. 








DOING ING THE 
OUTSTAND- 
ING WORK 


MEETING THE| NOT MEET- 


REQUIRE- 
MENTS OF THE 
GRADE 


REQUIRE- 
MENTS OF THE 
GRADE 


IMPROVING 





READING 





ARITHMETIC 





SPELLING 





WRITING 





ENGLISH 





SOCIAL STUDIES(History-Geography-Civics) 





MUSIC 





ART 





SCIENCE AND HEALTH 























TEACHER’S COMMENTS ON HABITS AND ATTITUDES DESIRABLE FOR GOOD CITIZENSHIP 


Only the best points and those not satisfactory are mentioned. Parents wishing to discuss this report 
or the child’s progress at any time are urged to confer with the teacher. 


[Space here for comment] 


Please sign, tear this off, and return to the teacher. Your comments on your child’s work will be 


appreciated. 


[Space here for comment] 


Parent’s Signature 








the parents would need to be shown the 
values of the new way of doing and the 
teachers have a chance to get experience in 
writing adequate letters. 


THE REPORT ADOPTED HAS THE FOLLOW- 
ING ADVANTAGES: 
1. It eliminates competitive grading. 


2. It gives an idea of the general satis- 
factory status of the child’s work. 


3. It gives an opportunity for a state- 
ment of specific strength and weakness in 
subject matter or behavior. (The teacher 
profits much by working through this 
analysis of the child). 

4. It gives a chance to note effort and 
progress (check improving) even though 
the child’s work is not quite satisfactory. 
It gives a chance to say something good 
about each child. 

(Continued_on page 47) 











OCATIONAL GUIDANCE in the 
secondary school is becoming increas- 
ingly important at the present time. 

This was recognized by the Reorganization 
Committee of the National Education 
Association when it listed vocational 
efficiency as one of the seven objectives of 
secondary education. Vocational guidance 
must precede vocational efficiency. The 
importance of vocational guidance is made 
more apparent when it is considered that 
happiness is one of the major goals of life, 
and that true happiness cannot come unless 
one is engaged in a worthy activity that he 
enjoys. Many millions have no work to do, 
many others are in a work which they do 
not enjoy and are not peculiarly fitted to 
do. ‘Much of the failure and disappoint- 
ment in life and possibly much of the crime 
that abounds may be attributed to the fact 
that a large proportion of our youth go out 
from our public schools imperfectly pre- 
pared to meet the demands of the world in 
which they find themselves compelled to 
make some kind of living.’’? 


The importance of making the right kind 
of vocational choice is expressed by William 
McAndrew. Hesays, “When, it may be at 
the most unexpected time and place, the 
conviction flashes on you that your work 
has in it the certainty of a satisfying life- 
career, you may properly mark and cele- 
brate that occasion as a birthday. You 
may well consecrate its anniversaries.’’ 
It is possible that vocational guidance will 
help many secondary school students to 
miss the dilemma of being without work 
and leading an unhappy life. 

In this paper the problem is approached 
from the point of view of the superintend- 
ent, principal, or teacher of a small school 
system, particularly of Kentucky. This 
concerns all school people who may be 
called upon to give vocational guidance, or 
who at least should give vocational 
guidance. Many principles of vocational 
guidance are the same for either a large or 
~~ ‘Bavis, “Vocational and Moral Guide,” p. 6. 


*William McAndrew, “The Nation's Schools,”’ 17:5, p. 42, 
May 1936. 
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small school system, but in a small school 
system it is not possible to have as elaborate 
a program, or to be carried on as scientif- 
ically as in a large system. However, if 
approached in the right manner, it is 
surprising how much can be accomplished 
with a little money and time. Vocational 
guidance has been neglected in Kentucky, 
as well as in other states, but school people 
can no longer neglect this important matter 
and be true to the teaching profession, the 
public, and most of all, to the student 
whom he is supposed to lead to a richer 
and higher life. 

“The pupil must have an opportunity 
to broaden his vision of the great call of the 
world. He must be lifted ouvof his narrow 
environment that his ambition may be 
aroused, that he may catch a glimpse of 
the vast fields of labor that are before him, 
and that he may possibly find in the 
outlook some compelling purpose that will 
lead him to success.’’ 

One of the first things to be done in 
working out a guidance program is to make 
some surveys. The age-grade distribution 
is a good sieve for sifting out the accelerated 
and retarded pupils. It is presumed that 
the accelerated pupils are brighter and 
more able than those retarded. It is 
realized that this presumption is not always 
correct. 

A survey of educational opportunities 
would take into consideration all public 
schools with courses and requirements for 
entrance and completion covering academic 
courses, vocational courses, and all special 
schools if there be any. 

A survey of occupational needs should 
be made. George K. Wells made a survey, 
the results of which are briefly as follows: 

1. The farmer and his employees make 

the largest group. 

2. The industrial 

varied. 

3. The cabinet makers employ only two 

out of every one thousand men. 


field is extremely 


*Davis, “Vocational and Moral Guidance,” p. 31. 
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4. In the commercial group, most are 
interested in selling and salesmanship. 


5. There are relatively few men stenog- 
raphers. 

6. All of the professional groups of men 
make less than three per cent of the 
men employed.‘ 


Wells concluded: ‘‘First, there is now, and 
will continue to be a definite number of 
people in each occupation . . ; 
second, the pupils who leave our schools 
will find work in about the same ratio in 
any occupation that the occupation bears 
to total employment.’ 


W. W. Sims says that there is a shortage 
of skilled workmen. ‘To replenish this 
great shortage of skilled—a shortage that 
is increasing each day—there should be 
attached to centrally located institutions 
of learning a well-equipped shop, with 
practical instructors who can teach pupils 
to read drawings, use the steel square, 
handle properly the tools used by the 
carpenter, the stone and brick mason, the 
painter and paper hanger.’’® 


There should be a survey of the occupa- 
tions themselves. This can partially be 
doneinacourseonoccupations. Thereare 
a large number of things to be considered. 
The training necessary to enter, maximum 
and minimum wage scales, the future, 
hazards, and many other things are some 
of the points to be considered in vocational 
guidance. 


The individual’s qualifications and limita- 
tions are important because certain kinds 
of jobs can only use individuals who have 
certain physical characteristics, and at the 
same time do not have others. The physical 
qualifications of a steel worker, clerk, and 
telephone operator are not the same. 


Educational qualifications are necessary 
in many positions, yet it is surprising to 
learn sometimes how little of the school 
work contributes to the actual success on 
thejob. The thing that makes one succeed 
on the job may be the thing that made him 
succeed in school. 

Probably the most important qualifica- 
tion of all is the intelligence quotient, or 
the amount of intelligence he possesses in 

‘Wells, “Industrial Arts and Vocational Education,” 23:10, 
Oct. 1933, pp. 303-4. 

‘Ibid., p. 304. 


‘Sims, W. “The Passing of the Skilled Mechanic,” 
Nations Schools, “tie 1936. 
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relation to his chronological age.” Closely 
related to this is the individual’s school 
achievement. Aptitude tests can be used in 
this connection if they are available. The 
question of aptitudes is very indefinite, but 
it is evident that people have aptitudes for 
particular kinds of work. Interests are 
very important because it is a well-known 
fact that one succeeds better in a work in 
which he is interested than in a work in 
which he has no interests Many times 
these interests can be discovered through 
curricula or extra-curricula activities by an 
alert teacher. 


There are two types of vocational educa- 
tion. One is broad; the other is narrow. 
The two terms, “education” and “‘training’”’ 
are used to designate them respectively.® 
In the light of these terms it is easy to see 
that one might need more education or he 
might need more training. 


If an individual becomes dissatisfied with 
the school work he can sometimes be 
induced to remain in school to take some 
try-out courses for the purpose of discover- 
ing and developing abilities along the lines 
that he seems to be most capable. A wise 
sympathetic teacher can do much in making 
the academic courses vital and closely 
related to the work of the world. 


The making of a choice involves the 
parents, the student, and the adviser... The 
adviser, which would usually be a teacher 
or principal, should have the knowledge 
that comes from an analysis of the indi- 
vidual, his capacities, abilities, limitations, 
and a fairly accurate knowledge of the 
occupation that the student is seeking to 
enter. The ambitions of the parents for 
their children should be considered, but not 
taken too seriously. Their ambitions for 
the child are often beyond his abilities or 
the possibilities of the situation. The 
heredity, occupation of the parents, social 
and economic status need to be considered. 


After the occupation has been chosen the 
question then arises as to whether or not it 
is necessary to be educated or trained for 
entrance to that vocation. If academic 
education or vocational training is neces- 
sary, the task then follows of advising the 
student as to just which vocational course 
is best, if he should be fortunate enough to 
have a choice. Some types of correspond- 


7Payne, “The Organization of Vocational Guidance,” p. 116. 
*Ibid., p. 123. 
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ence work might be used profitably. The 
teacher should help guide the student in 
selecting a school that will suit him best. 
Speakers from occupations can describe 
their work to students, giving them first- 
hand information as to what they may 
expect to fird.* Training on the job is 
very important if it is possible. Doctor 
Aschner, a well-known Chicago physician, 
who has had under his care a great many 
young people who were misfits vocationally, 
has advocated that ‘‘every boy or girl be 
required to work for at least one year before 
entering college.’ 

When the vocational training has been 
completed, placement comes as the next 
function of vocational guidance. Place- 
ment may be classified under two head- 
ings—self placement and assisted place- 
ment. Frequently placement is performed 
by following the advice of friends and 
relatives, the answering of advertisements, 
or the following up of ‘“‘Help Wanted” signs. 


Assisted placement is placement which is 
done through the school placement office or 
through the teacher. Help can sometimes 
be secured through the Federal Junior 


Employment Office, the Federal Senior . 


Employment Service, and other employers’ 
agencies such as those maintained by the 
Building Trades Association; philanthropic 
agencies such as the Y. M. C. A., the Y. W. 
C. A., the Rotary Club, Big Brothers, Boys 
Clubs, settlement houses, and the offices of 
individual employment managers." 

Ideally, guidance would continue to a 
minimum of eighteen years, with ultimate 
oversight up to twenty-one years. It may 
be difficult for a teacher to do this, but it is 
entirely possible that an interested teacher 
can be of considerable assistance to a 
capable student. Guidance is not a thing 
that can be performed at one time once for 
all, unless it is a rare case. 

An advantage of guidance on the job is 
that it serves as a means of checking up on 
the guidance that has already been given; 
and also as a means of ascertaining the 
measure and the manner of the functioning 
of our public school education. 

The progress on the job may be in terms 
of short-term units or long-term units. It 
may be advisable to place an individual in a 

*Koos and Kefawer, “‘Guidance in Secondary Schools,” p. 89. 


1* Beatrice Pierce, ‘Parents Magazine,’’ July 1934, p. 125. 
11Payne, “The Organization of Vocational Education,” p. 











juvenile job with the expectation that quite 
soon he will exhaust the possibilities of that 
job and will need to be replaced on a job of 
a higher level. 

Many desirable positions have alter- 
native jobs which the workers enter during 
the dull season. Sometimes one should be 
placed in a seasonal job, often with the idea 
of a try out to discover his fitness, his liking, 
and the possibilities of the individual and 
the job. 

Progress is assumed in the long-term unit 
of instruction, such as an apprenticeship 
or a sequential progress in the vocation by 
progressing from one unit to the next 
higher, or of various jobs in the unit, or of 
various operations and processes on the 
separate jobs. In any case, arrangements 
must be made so that the individual may 
keep on progressing to the limits of his own 
capabilities and possibilities. Vocational 
guidance means not only placement, but 
replacement, adjustment, and _ readjust- 
ment, the main idea being the utmost prog- 
ress of the individual, not only for the 
benefit of society but for the ultimate 
benefit and happiness of the individual. 


School Library Question-Box 


QUESTION: Where can I find a list of 
activities which will assist us in planning our 
elementary school library program? 


ANSWER: A list of such activities is 
given on page 301 of the “Twelfth Year- 
book,’”’ Department of Elementary School 
Principals of the National Education 
Association. This yearbook is entitled 
Elementary School Libraries, and the article 
in question was written by Miss Edith L. 
Curren, principal, Hayes Elementary 
School, Lakewood, Ohio. 


Note: Send questions to the Supervisor 
of Public School Libraries, State Depart- 
ment of Education, Frankfort, Kentucky. 


READ not exclusively one kind of book. 

There is a species of reader frequenting 
public libraries who devours vast quanti- 
ties of fiction—two, three, or even more 
volumes a week. Such reading is morbif- 
erous. Other kinds of literature being 
thus neglected, the mental diet is un- 
balanced. 
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The National Education Association 
a Service Organization 


By WILLARD E. GIVENS, 


Executive Secretary 
National Education Association of the United States 


HE PROGRAM of the National Edu- 
“ig cation Association is one of service 
to teachers, service to children, and 
service to the nation. The purpose of the 
Association specified in the Charter granted 
by Congress is ‘‘to elevate the character 
and promote the interests of the profession 
of teaching and to advance the cause of 
education in the United States.” 

During the first sixty years of its exist- 
ence, the chief service of the Association was 
the annual convention which furnished a 
yearly platform of educational ideas and 
ideals. Since 1917 the Association has 
consistently expanded its program of 
service in keeping with the purposes ex- 
pressed in the Charter. Among the numer- 
ous services which it has developed, the 
following are of particular significance: 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal, the official organ of the 
Association, began publication in January 
1921. It reports the policies and activities 
of the Association, including the high spots 
of the conventions, carries plans for Ameri- 
can Education Week, new units of cur- 
riculum material, andarticles by national 
authorities which enable teachers to keep 
in touch with basic educational, economic, 
and social movements. Substantial im- 
provements are being made in The Journal 
this year. 


PUBLICITY 


The Association interprets education to 


the public. Through radio broadcasts, 
press releases, and personal contacts with 
newspaper correspondents and magazine 
writers, the Association acquaints the 
public with the significance of education in 
the present social order and creates a public 
opinion favorable to good schools. In co- 


operation with the Office of Education and 
the American Legion, it sponsors American 
Education Week, an institution of grow- 
ing importance. 


PuBLIC RELATIONS 


The Association maintains friendly rela- 
tions with numerous national groups. The 
schools belong to the public and the public 
often operates through organized national 
groups. The Association encourages its 
members to co-operate with all influential 
groups and maintains a field service 
designed to cultivate intimate, friendly 
relations with them. 


RESEARCH 


The Association furnishes scientific in- 
formation needed for developing a progres- 
sive program of education in any com- 
munity. Any group studying school finance, 
salary schedules, tenure regulations, retire- 
ment systems, academic freedom, sabbati- 
cal leave, group insurance, curricula recon- 
struction, or modern plans of school admin- 
istration may receive expert advice, counsel, 
and assistance from the Research Division. 


LEGISLATION 


The Association promotes helpful school 
legislation. During the past two years it 
has been influential in securing more than 
$250,000,000 of federal funds for special 
educational activities of various kinds. 
It is sponsoring the Harrison-Fletcher Bill 
which calls for an annual appropriation by 
the Federal Government of $300,000,000 
for schools. It furnishes local and State 
legislative committees with expert infor- 
mation and advice. 
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If We Had Courage 


By LUKE CREEL, 
Campbellsville, Kentucky 


us haven’t; and in that word MOST 

can be safely included the greater 
number of the great numbers that make up 
the teaching profession—teachers, superin- 
tendents, both county and city, and 
practically all members of the various 
school boards. All alike lack the courage 
and mental honesty that would acknowl- 
edge and take measures to wipe out the 
gross inconsistencies that solid fact is con- 
tinually flashing upon the professional 
screen by the side of our high-sounding, 
widely-heralded, and over-talked educa- 
tional aims and ideals. 


Whataims? What ideals? 


Bu WE HAVEN'T. That is most of 


We talk gushingly, all of us, about giving 
the dear children, Kentucky’s children, the 
best teaching possible from the best teachers 
possible. And that’sright. A worthy aim 


to be sure. But how many of us really 
attempt to doanything about it? And now 
I indict school officials. How many school 
board members, and still more to the point, 
how many superintendents will really dare 
be militant enough to brave the hazardous 
task of removing the entrenched but 
incompetent teacher? How many indeed 
will concern themselves much about it? 


County school systems particularly are 
often infested with teachers incapable of 
performing creditably the task that is 
theirs. I say county school systems particu- 
larly—but the independent school systems 
too are by no means immune. I have 
watched the hopeless mediocre plod his 
weary way through high schcol, through 
college, dumbly don the teacher’s toga, 
enter a local school system and receive 
from the local school officials their saluta- 
tions as salutatorily given him as to any of 
his superiors. Soon he is firmly ensconced 
against removal, for his school administra- 
tors, much as they might like to supplant 
him with a better one or even prevent his 
ever receiving a place in their organization, 
are perhaps already trembling at the specter 
of defeat—at the very fear of losing their 
jobs if they risk the chance of offending the 


incompetent teacher, his relatives, his 
friends. And that fear, of course, renders 
them unable to consider anything very 
seriously save their own personal security. 

Poor slaves! Poor timid souls! 

Will they never learn the sheer joy that 
comes of standing absolutely, honestly, un- 
compromisingly behind one’s convictions? 

Is such a course dangerous? 

It is. Big men with little minds are 


‘likely to go after the scalp of anyone who 


tries being such an honest heretic. But in 
that case, why not fight? You may lose 
your job; you may suffer for a while. Yet I 
cannot believe that any official bravely and 
consistently contending for a cause so 
essential to the public good would long go 
unrewarded. But most superintendents 
are afraid to trust that. And to safeguard 
their tenure of office they prefer the 
cowardice of passive acquiescence to the 
mental and moral satisfaction of having 
been brave enough to be honest, and of 
having deliberately refused to suffer a 
gagged mouth for a whole life-time. 

Let us admit that the superintendents 
really are being ground between hard 
stones, especially county superintendents; 
for they are the one’s most generally 
afflicted. And though the difficulties under 
which they work cannot excuse them from 
acting always for the good of the school 
child and from achieving progress in spite 
of difficulties, let us recognize, without 
dwelling upon, the much-mentioned handi- 
cap wrapped up in the law that permits 
sub-district trustees to select elementary 
teachers—under a fearless progressive su- 
perintendent this handicap can be greatly 
reduced—and let us turn our attention to a 
less talked of handicap, an achievement of 
the colleges in their ability to turn out 
yearly upon education’s meadows teachers 
—teachers—teachers that are no teachers 
at all, and for that matter will never be 
regardless of how long they graze. 

What can, be done? 

One thing can be effectively done. No 
candidate for a certificate pronounced a 
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finished product by a college should be so 
pronounced by the State Department of 
certification. Not yet. Students of phar- 
macy may finish their courses with creditable 
grades in the college of pharmacy, but they 
are not done—not yet. Still facing them 
is the state board examination, and not all 
of them survive. Candidates for teachers’ 
certificates too should be exposed to such a 
test. A state board should be established 
for the purpose and examinations held at 
various places and superintended, as far as 
possible, by examiners new to the body of 
candidates. Some college officials might 
object, candidates for certificates might 
conceivably object, but those candidates 
possessing sufficient reason to believe in 
themselves would not seriously object to 
being exposed to such a test. The best 
would survive. Fatalities would be numer- 
ous; worse than Haile Selassie’s casualties 
after Mussolini’s aeroplanes had passed. 
Many who now secure certificates would 
not even try. But like the tremblers 
among Gideon’s band, they could be 
tenderly allowed to go back home. 


And now to turn from superiniendents to 
the teachers themselves. 


How brave are they? Many of them 
quietly and meekly resent the inconsistency 
that requires them to become eventually 
college graduates while the educational 
requirements for board members have not 
changed in acentury. Must we go on for- 
ever educating without being able ever to 
raise the standard for a board member at 
least to the point where he must possess an 
eighth-grade certificate—to where will be 
regarded as insufficient the mere declara- 
tion of an aged teacher that her pupil-board 
candidate was ‘‘good”’ in the eighth grade? 
Many county board members could not 
pass an eighth-grade examination. Some 
of them are not able to pass a good sixth- 
grade test. And they have the power to 
direct and control a local school system and 
its teachers whose minimum qualifications 
must be two years of college! Many inde- 
pendent districts fare no better. I have 
made no survey, but I believe qualifications 
for board members in independent districts 
could be raised throughout Kentucky to 
high school graduation, and for county 
board members certainly well beyond 
eighth grades, if not through the twelfth 
grade for them also. For are not even our 
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mountain counties honeycombed with high 
school graduates? Are they not more cap- 
able of serving as county board members 
than those members of questionable sixth- 
and eighth-grade education? 

Teachers would protest—if they had the 
courage—and bring into our educational 
field a real improvement. But they are 
afraid to let those men know that they do 
not really respect their cultural attain- 
ments. It might offend those men, and 
that might turn out bad for a teacher’s 
future health. But I doubt that this 
change will soon come unless it is instigated 
by teachers, for, after all, who but teachers 
should be the instigators of reform in their 
own realm of work. They need not expect 
agitation for this reform to start from the 
superintendents. For if superintendents 
fear the consequences of culling out the 
incompetent teachers, are they not likely 
to quake before these five men powerful 
in their weakness? Yet teachers could 
perform the change if they had the courage. 


And what of the board members? 


If courage were theirs in full possession 
would they not assist their superintendent 
in uprooting the weak members of the 
teaching force even if the ax fell upon their 
own kin. Indeed they would not wait for 
the superintendent to start it, though with 
their limited amount of education and 
power to discern educational problems, 
they are very likely to be unable to locate 
the sore spots of a school system, without 
first the leadership of an honest and brave 
superintendent. Then if they were cou- 
rageous they would strike out boldly, and if 
they were honest and unselfishly devoted 
to the public good they would advocate 
their own self-elimination by supporting a 
move for higher educational requirements 
for members of all school boards. 


All this if they and we had courage. 

Until we do superintendents will continue 
to tremble before school boards and the 
public; teachers too will tremble and 
remain silent before those same men and 
perhaps before the superintendent also; 
board members will watch closely any move 
launched in any name for any purpose that 
would surely move them completely from 
the picture. And all three groups will 
continue to smile blandly, talk beautifully 
of their professional ideals, and remain 
traitors to themselves and to these ideals. 





Home Work Assignments 


By NAN Lacy, 
Supervisor, Lexington, Kentucky 


HE ATTENTION that is now being 
given to individual indifferences has 
changed the attitude of teachers to 

home work assignments. In former years 
a whole grade was assigned work to be done 
after school in spite of the fact that some- 
times half or only a third of the group 
needed the drill. The teacher in the schools 
today makes such requirements only when 
they are needed. Home work has become 
unpopular with teachers and parents. 
Teachers have no way of determining how 
much help has been given to the pupils and 
parents feel that it takes too much of their 
time and energy seeing that their children 
carry out the instructions of the teachers. 


Many teachers agree with the parents 
who feel that after a day in school their 
children have done enough study, but even 
the most progressive schools find occasions 
when it is advisable to have individual 
children or the group as a whole continue 
their work at home. One or two children 
or a small group may need specific drill. 
When this is the case teachers should make 
these assignments individually or only to 
the small group. Occasionally, but very 
rarely, a whole grade will need to improve 
its skill in a certain process or. to acquire 
some specific knowledge before it can con- 
tinue its work on a particular unit. Some- 
times assignments may be made by the 
children themselves when they are doing 
committee work or when some children have 
better facilities at home for reference ma- 
terial than they have at school. 


The most important thing about every 
assignment is that the children feel suffi- 
cient need for the work to be willing to 
expend time and energy in seeking desired 
information or in acquiring skills. If the 
urge is strong enough no parental authority 
will be necessary to force the children to 
work. The second thing in importance is 
that they have a thorough understanding of 
what is to be done and how it is to be done. 
The teachers should remember that giving 
the assignments is an important part of the 


classroom work and they should take 
sufficient time to make it clear in the 
children’s minds. They should not demand 
so much that the conscientious child will 
overtax his strength and the lazy child will 
develop slovenly and slipshod habits of 
work. Serious harm may be done to 
children by giving them unintelligent 
assignments. Far worse than developing 


_poor study habits is the acquiring of hostile 


attitudes toward study. Parents in their 
zeal to see that their children follow all the 
instructions of the teacher sometimes make 
the home study period one of drudgery or 
of weary boredom. The opportunity for the 
development of responsibility and inde- 
pendence in the children is often lost 
because the parents assume the responsi- 
bility for the accomplishment of the work. 
They are willing to help but few of them 
realize how they can help. It is part of the 
teacher’s work to see that parents under- 
stand how they can assist their children 
make progress in the school subjects. The 
intelligent parents can help indirectly in 
many ways. In the early school years the 
children should be encouraged to converse 
freely with the members of their family 
about their experiences. They are thus 
enlarging their vocabularies and improving 
their ability to speak. Mothers should let 
them dictate letters to friends and relatives. 
After they have learned to write they 
should be given the opportunity to write 
letters themselves and encouraged to do so. 
They should always have interesting read- 
ing material that they can read themselves. 
Reading experts agree that much easy 
reading material is better than any amount 
of drill children can have. Arithmetical 
problems arise every day in the home and if 
the children are allowed to help solve these 
problems they will take a keen interest in 
them. Checking the household bills, read- 
ing the gas meter and computing the bill, 
playing games involving numbers are 
activities that will give them excellent 
practice in the use of numbers. History 
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and geography will be more vital to them 
if they hear discussions of current events 
at home, if they read newspaper and 
magazine articles, and if they listen to the 
daily news as it is given by the news com- 
mentator on the radio. 

Independent self direction in mental 
work is one of the objectives of the elemen- 
tary school. If this goal is to be attained 
the children must be given much oppor- 
tunity for independent study both at 
school and at home. Providing the chil- 
dren with quiet places, good lights, and a 
reasonable amount of authentic reference 
material in the home is all that the modern 
teacher asks of the parent in helping chil- 
dren with their definitely assigned home 
work. If her assignments are well made 
the children will do the rest. 


Suggestions Concerning District 
Association Programs 


This Fall 
By W. D. NIcHOLLs, 


President Kentucky Association of 
School Board Members 


DURIN G the recent State meeting of the 

Kentucky Education Association at 
Louisville a State Association of school 
board members was organized and the 
writer was elected to serve as president of 
the Association and chairman of an organi- 
zation committee to work during the com- 
ing year to enlist the interest of board 
members throughout the State. 


The leaders of the school board members 
organization agree with the statement in 
the bulletin entitled “The School Board 
Member’”’ published by the Research Divi- 
sion of the National Education Association 
that “public education is as much depen- 
dent upon the type, the intelligence, and 
the ability of school board members as it is 
upon the quality of instruction offered to 
the children in the classroom. The school 
board member in a very real sense deter- 
mines the quality of the schools.” 


Great progress has been made in improv- 
ing the standards of school administrators 
and teachers, but relatively little has been 
done toward improving standards of board 


members. We wish very earnestly to be 
instrumental in setting in motion forces 
which will result in bringing to the service 
of the school board, members of the highest 
ability, character, and attitude. We believe 
that there are ways of stimulating the 
interest and enthusiasm of board members 
and prospective board members throughout 
the State, and we are anxious to discover 
these ways and bring them to State-wide 
application. We fully realize that this 
task will require the utmost of patience, 
perseverance, intelligence, and teamwork 
with other interested persons and organiza- 
tions and we are convinced that the best 
plan to make headway in accomplishing the 
task is to work in the fullest co-operation 
with the State and district organizations 
of the Kentucky Education Association. 
We believe that something can be accom- 
plished toward bringing the question closer 
to local board members by making an 
increased effort this fall to encourage board 
members to get together in groups during 
each of the district association meetings. 


It is suggested that the program com- 
mittee of each of the district associations of 
the Kentucky Education Association this 
fall consider arranging to have a speaker on 
the general program whose message would 
stimulate the interest of lay leaders and 
especially stress the need of and the 
advantages to the community to be derived 
through the co-operation of board members 
and citizens on the one hand and profes- 
sional school leaders on the other hand in 
educational improvement projects. 


A special effort might well be made to 
secure the attendance of community 
leaders having latent possibilities for board 
membership, thereby affording an excellent 
means for the development of future good 
board membership timber. In addition to 
or in lieu of this feature on the general 
program, it is suggested that arrangements 
be made for a joint sectional meeting for 
board members and superintendents. Such 
a joint meeting might be in the form of a 
luncheon at which administrators and board 
members may exchange ideas and points 
of view as well as enjoy a period of good 
fellowship. This sort of meeting has 
proven its effectiveness in past years. It 
will probably be a good time this fall to put 
an increased emphasis on this type of 
co-operative effort. 











CENTRAL KENTUCKY 
C. T. WarD, President 


"THE CENTRAL Kentucky Education 
Association will meet at Richmond, 
October 2nd. The theme of the meeting 
will be, How Far Have We Come and 
Where Can We Go in Public Education. 

This theme will be developed both in 
General sessions and Departmental meet- 
ings. A number of prominent Kentuckians 
will appear on the program, including 
Superintendent of Public Instruction Harry 
W. Peters, Dr. Frank I. McVey president 
of University of Kentucky, Dr. Arthur 
Braden president of Transylvania Univer- 
sity, Lieutenant Governor Keen Johnson, 
and Dr. Donovan president of Eastern 
State Teachers College. Dr. William 
McAndrews will address the members at 
both the afternoon and night sessions. 
Dr. McAndrews is the grand old man of 
Public Education in the United States and 
will bring a message of inspiration from his 
many years of experience. Dr. Frank Cyr 
from Columbia University will address the 
General session both in the morning and 
afternoon. Dr. Cyr is one of the outstand- 
ing young men in Rural Education today 
and will bring to the group many of his 
varied experiences. 

Prominent educators in Central Ken- 
tucky are co-operating in making October 
2nd a day worth while to the members of 
Central Kentucky Education Association. 


SECOND DISTRICT 
C. I. Henry, President 


HE SECOND District Education 
Association will hold its annual meet- 
ing on Friday, October 23rd, in the audi- 
torium of the First Methodist Church in 
Madisonville. Included among those who 
have accepted places on the program are— 
Dr. Frank L. McVey, president of the 
Kentucky Education Association; Colonel 
T. Russ Hill, vice-president American Air- 
ways Corporation, Toledo, Ohio, and Dr. 
Edgar DeWitt Jones of Detroit, Michigan. 
Each of these eminent gentlemen is well 
known to every group of Kentucky 
teachers and each is in position to make a 
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distinct and valuable contribution to the 
program of the day. The officers of our 
association feel that we are indeed fortunate 
in securing these outstanding men. 

At a meeting of the Board of Directors 
held in the Soaper Hotel in Henderson on 
August 18th, Secretary N. O. Kimbler was 
again elected to continue the work of that 
office. Mr. Kimbler was enthusiastic over 
prospects for growth in all departments of 
the Association, including membership. 
Superintendents of counties, cities, and 
independent districts are pledging one 
hundred per cent membership in both the 
District Association and the Kentucky Edu- 
cation Association. Prospects are indeed 
bright and we predict a fine year for educa- 
tion in Western Kentucky. 


MIDDLE CUMBERLAND 
J. T. Empry, President 


HE PROGRAM of the Middle Cumber- 
land Education Association for the fall 
meeting, October ist and 2nd, will be more 
varied than has been the practice in other 
years. This change was made by the 
directors in an effort to meet the needs of 
every teacher and administrative officer. 

A luncheon meeting was held at Somerset 
July 23rd at which time a skeleton pro- 
gram was worked out. In addition to 
the directors, there were present: super- 
intendents, principals, attendance officers, 
coaches, and teachers. Each person present 
had an opportunity to express himself as 
to the character of the program to be pre- 
sented. Instead of adjourning at noon on 
Friday, October 2nd, as has been done 
formerly, it was decided to continue the 
program until 3:00 o’clock, offering as 
strong and varied a program as on the pre- 
ceding day. This will benefit those 
teachers who are able to attend one day 
only. Sectional meetings will be featured 
both days and Health and Physical Educa- 
tion will be given a place on the program 
on Friday. 

Membership in the District and State 
Education Associations came in for discus- 
sion, and judging from the interest shown 
most of the counties and independent 
systems will be in the one hundred per cent 
column. 
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Library Instruction for College 
Freshmen 


By Mary FLoyp, 
Eastern Kentucky State Teachers College, Richmond, Kentucky 


HEN I received this ass gnment I 

began to wonder Why a College? 

Why a Library? Why, what, and 

how to teach college freshmen about the 
library? 

According to a survey made by the 
Association of American Colleges and edited 
by R. L. Kelley as “The Effective Col- 
lege” — 

The American college is fearfully and wonderfully 
made. For many years the doctors have been 
watching it, thumping it, and probing into it in the 
hope of understanding its anatomy and physiology. 


More recently its psychology and hygiene also have 
been subject to careful observation. 


Its unaccountable behavior has attracted the 
attention of the general public, who have been con- 
vinced it has a high fever, or a weak heart, or a 
diseased brain, or all put together. Nearly every- 
body agrees it must be incurably sick and yet siren 
like it draws increasing thousands of our best youth 
into its atmosphere and life. 


Meantime, there have been formed throughout 
the country groups of specialists whose one purpose 
is to hold consultations on the health of the college. 
They seek to find its elements of strength and 
weakness and the conditions under which its 
organs best function. 


The twentieth century college is attempting to 
help the student in three ways: 


1. In discovering his own capacities and inter- 
ests, actual and potential. 


2. In revealing to him the implications of these 
capacities and interests. 


3. In contribution to their realization. 


When the University of Chicago began 
their reorganization, Mr. Rainey of the 
University library sent this questionnaire 
to the faculty, for according to his view 
the faculty is the heart of the University, 
and is related to the library, because “the 
library is a chief means to the end the 
faculty has in view.” 

1. What is your goal? 

2. What is the prime library equipment needed 
to reach that goal? 

3. What is the present accoutrement? 


4. What would be the cost, in arrears and by 
the year? 


According to modern educational 
methods, teaching does not consist in 
cramming a student’s mind with infor- 
mation; it consists in making the student 
want to read deeply, to think clearly, and 
to see the bearing of his subject in the 
world of vital ideas. ‘‘Real teaching 
stimulates but does not satisfy.” 


According to Morrison the objectives of 
teaching are these three: 


1. Information—fact getting. 
2. Skills—ability to do things. 


3. Alttitudes—of understanding; of ap- 
preciation; of adaptation. 


What we would like to do is to help 
young men and women who, first of all, 
have been trained to think steadily and 
carefully on any problem that is brought 
before them. We wish them to have some 
information, very considerable information, 
about the complicated civilized world into 
which we are sending them. We wish 
them to retain their curiosity for learning 
their interests in the changing world about 
them. 


It is not my purpose to engage in any 
debunking dissertation. But it does be- 
hoove librarians to get their heads out of 
the clouds or out of the sand and test their 
efforts by actual results in some forms 
rather than the ideology that their good 
intentions have been realized because they 
are members of the A. _L. A., have worked 
long overtime and paid a fair tribute to 
professional technique by following Dewey 
and Cutter or some other detailed plans in 
classifying and organizing the books; by 
building up an adequate reference collec- 
tion that would meet the approval of 
Miss Mudge; or by using the exact number 
of spaces, periods, and commas demanded 
by their particular bibliographic training. 

By all means one must master certain 
techniques and hold fast to high pro- 
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fessional standards but this is just the 
preparation: the getting ready to begin. 
To quote from ‘‘The Next Fifty Years,” by 
L. R. Wilson, in the Library Journai for 
April 1, 1936: 

I expect to see the library go consciously educa- 
tional in the broad sense and take those steps in 
the readjustment of its organization, equipment, 
and personnel which will enable it to meet the 
educational needs of groups as well as of individuals 
and to serve society in a fundamentally educational 
way. 

If this is to be done in the college library, 
the librarian must know the curriculum 
setup; the objective of the institution and 
the type of assignment given by individual 
instructors in order to fit the library 
program to the needs of the institution or 
school. 


Theories are good only when they work. 

Any plan is to be judged by the results 

with the particular group using it. So, 

first of all we should determine our needs 

according to the needs of our students. 

r What will the freshmen need when they 

become sophomores, juniors, seniors? Next, 

we must begin with the information, skills, 

and attitudes that our students actually 

have, instead of presuming them to have 

the ones that fit our course of study or 
plans. 


Library schools have a certain profes- 
sional technique for their plans that does 
not at all suit for instruction of freshmen 
in the use of the library. It is rather our 
task to familiarize ourselves with the teach- 
ing program of our school so that we may 
supplement the curriculum by clarifying the 
approach to the use of the library rather 
than confusing the student with a multi- 
plicity of professional jargon. The plan 
that would suit for one school, therefore, 
would not prove the best plan for another. 
Many splendid plans are available in print. 


‘ It is no longer a question as to whether 
a instruction for freshmen is desirable. But 
a question as to what to give and how to 
: give it. Methods of procedure vary from 
- the one lecture given during orientation 
as week in some colleges to fifty-six with 
college credit in other schools. 


ig In a few colleges lectures are given to 
: the freshmen, either by the librarian or 
by an instructor from the English Depart- 
ment, and are continued throughout the 
first semester. Such a course of lectures is 




















































ordinarily supplemented by a set of 
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problems, involving the use of the catalog 
and certain reference tools.” 


I would not rob you of the fun of select- 
ing the schemes best suited to your use by 
suggesting that any one particular publi- 
cation will be just what you need. Neither 
shall I presume upon your intelligence by 
reviewing any of them. There are fasci- 
nating devices by the score but they might 
be termed good only in the light of your 
need for them, and your ability to use 
them effectively. 


However, I do recommend to you the 
following: Mabel Harris, ‘“‘Non-professional 
Library Instruction in Teachers Colleges”’; 
Peabody, ‘Contributions to Librarian- 
ship,”’ No. 3, 1934 (historical background 
and lesson plans); Ingles and McCague, 
“Teaching the Use of Books and Libra- 
ries,” 1932 (plans and_ bibliography); 
McCague, Selected Bibliography in Wilson 
Bulletin, October, 1933; Herron, “Enrich- 
ing the Library Lesson,” Bibliography in 
Wilson Bulletin, May, 1933. 


Combine these recommendations with 
such testing program findings your school 
may have available, whatever correlation 
of subjects or integration plans your faculty 
may advocate and take into consideration 
any special hobbies your college may have, 
then this matter of jobanalysis and problem 
attack will open up new fields for you as 
instructor and director of the reading 
program. By that time you will have 
definitely in mind some things that should 
be done and some effective ways and means 
for doing them. 


The library itself, too, will gain in 
dignity as your program develops. Higher 
and additional standards may be required 
for the staff, as teaching ability must be 
considered, but higher standards result 
in more efficient service n every depart- 
ment. The time and energy required for 
the staff to do a limited amount of teaching 
is offset by the stimulus of teaching, 
breaking the monotony of the work, the 
constant review and keeping up to date on 
the subject, and by the result of more 
efficient, intelligent student assistants. A 
larger staff is not needed if the teaching 
done by each one is limited. 


In our college we give eighteen lessons 
for which the student receives one hour of 
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college credit. Last year we had 325 
students in eight sections each meeting one 
hour per week. These classes were taught 
in relay fashion by the librarian, the head 
of reference, the librarian in charge of 
circulation, the training school librarian, 
and the cataloger. We feel that this 
practice has done much to make us feel that 
we belong to the faculty and I am con- 
fident that the librarian in charge of each 
department has a better opportunity to 
make her work more practical and useful 
than could be done theoretically by another 
instructor. What might belackingin teach- 
ing ability is made up by increased interest 
and understanding contacts made with 
students. 


In 1935 ve had published, ‘A Guidance 
Outline for Library Science’ (166)— 
Orientation course for college freshmen. 
We hope to revise this outline from year 
to year as our curriculum needs change. 


It is really a guidance outline and in no way 
attempts to limit or confine our class work 
to what is included in the syllabus. We 
found that students failed to get the aim 
of our class discussion and assignments 
were as varied as the number of students 
in the course when taken hurriedly by 
them in class. We have tried to outline 
the simplest needs as they have presented 
themselves with the hope of expanding and 
enlarging upon them as topics come up in 
class for clarification. Each lesson is 
followed by four or five references that will 
give the student who was absent the infor- 
mation missed in class. 


Quite enough has been said on the subject 
and more than enough has been put into 
print to have solved the problem if that 
were the form of solution. 


Therefore, I leave with you the very 
pleasant task of cutting your pattern to 
fit your own school. 


How Queer Are You? 


By Noe B. Curr, 
Eastern Kentucky State Teachers College, Richmond, Kentucky 


LL GREEKS are not in Greece and 
many queer people are not in mental 
hospitals. Oriental people are pecu- 

liar because they shake their heads zo when 
they mean yes and an orthodox Chinaman 
has the strange custom of shaking hands 
with himself when he meets a friend. In 
fact, he is so queer that he thinks our 
custom of transferring grime and germs 
when we shake hands is proof that we are 
not civilized. Furthermore, our neighbors 
and members of our social set think when 
they see our boys and girls in evening 
dress, “‘catch on behind” passing ice wagons 
or trucks that it is not a la Mrs. Post. In 
fact, nearly everybody is queer except you 
and me, and you may be. 

The question arises: Why are people 
queer? The Freudians answer that the 
mind is like a jug with much sediment 
below the thin skimmed-milk on top. This 
sediment, they say, has been forced down 
by a censor and is always ready, like a 
Jack-in-a-box, to rise and exert influence 


as a big or little devil. They insist that a 
timid, shy, and hesitant child has been 
overinhibited by “Thou shalt not’s.”’ 
Consequently we are advised to let the 
child have freedom so he can enjoy life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. We 
are also given such advice as this: If your 
boy George persists in bringing his pet 
tadpole to the table in a glass jar do not 
punish or scold him; a much more effective 
and graphic method of correcting this 
habit would be for you to accidentally pick 
up the tadpole one day at luncheon and 
swallow it. Certainly no whipping or 
scolding would so impress upon the adoles- 
cent boy the fact that the dinner table i is 
not the place for pets. 


Many people believe however that the 
dangers of repression have been over- 
exaggerated. Hence, we are told to sup- 
press early and often to eliminate the 
tendencies children have to bully, to elbow 
their way in disregard to others, to sulk or 
to do other things that need to be checked. 
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Such conflicting opinions led one student 
to say: “I read one book and learn that, 
unless I curb my wants, I can’t lead a 
decent life. I read another which says, if 
I suppress my emotions, I am headed for a 
mental hospital. I don’t believe either. 
Which is right?” 

It is somewhat paradoxical, but both 
views are probably partially correct. To 
illustrate, people as children speak and 
understand as children. When they become 
men, they are advised to put away such 
childish things as rag dolls, tin soldiers, and 
mud pies. Adults are also expected to put 
away childish personality traits. This is 
more difficult. In fact it is so hard that, 
if Shakespeare is correct about all the 
world’s being a stage and all of us players, 
we must admit many of us are poor 
players—so poor that we deserve “‘razz- 
berry”’ applause for our acting. 

You may ask: What is the nature of 
our poor acting? In answer obviously, 
some people compensate for real or imagined 
weaknesses by assuming a high-hattedness 
and by letting their friends know they 
wear only English clothes and use French 
perfumes or they may show their ‘‘cultuah”’ 
by “cawn’t,” “i-ther” and other marks of 
social climbers. But other individuals 
may show they are acting by their frequent 
rationalizations or excuses. Adam ap- 
parently started this chain which has spread 
to the four corners of the earth. It is in 
fact easy for a nation to conclude it should 
not pay a war debt to a Shylock, for some 
men to decide to take a little wine for their 
stomachs’ sakes, and for a crowd to think 
a game was lost because the umpire had 
bad-eyesight. Such alibis suggest however 
that the people offering them have too 
many blind spots. 


How queer are you is partially answered 
by the following per cents which tell how 
queer your children are: For example, 
thirty per cent of the students at E. K. S. 
T. C. admit they are afraid in the dark, 
forty-six per cent say they have hada nick- 
name they didn’t like, fifty per cent confess 
they have a great dread of fire, forty-six 
per cent admittedly live a make-believe 
life, and sixty-six per cent often dream of 
people being dead. 


Furthermore about twenty per cent of 
our public school children would be afraid 
to turn back for something forgotten, 
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twenty-seven per cent would not dare walk 
under a ladder, and fifty-four per cent 
knock on wood after telling about good 
luck. Others have pronounced beliefs 
relative to thirteen, Friday, black cats, and 
thelike. Even at the college level one finds 
that about half the students believe some 
people can tell whether others are honest 
by looking them in the eye, about twenty 
per cent believe it is best to plant crops 
according to the phases of the moon, and 
ten per cent believe some houses are 
haunted or some people have seen ghosts. 
In fact, people are so gullible that they 
readily accept second-hand superstitions 
or what people tell them who are fishing 
for suckers. Even teachers, preachers, and 
lawyers, for instance, are often surprised 
to discover themselves on some clever 
sucker list. 


If however you are interested in deter- 
mining more directly how queer you are, see 
how many of the following questions you 
must answer with yes. 


1. Do you generally stick to a job until 
it is completed? 

2. Do you often forget the feelings of 
others? 

3. Do you keep yourself in the back- 
ground? 

4. Do you dislike to speak in public? 

5. Do you enjoy arguing? 

6. Do you talk to yourself? 

7. Do you crave praise? 


If most of your answers are yes to these 
and similar questions you are probably 
introverted, bookish, and inclined to build 
castles in Spain. However, if your answers 
are mainly vo, you are probably an extro- 
vert. You are more likely to be disturbed 
by criticism, defeat, financial reverses, 
dirty deals, and other punishments than 
the introvert. 


Most people nevertheless need to learn 
how to take punishments. We must learn 
not to be yellow and quit, not to be cry- 
babies, not to develop alibis, not to live in 
the past, and not to do the other queer 
things which show that we are bad actors. 
We must learn to forget the things which 
are behind and to reach unto those things 
that are before, or, as Lincoln said, we must 
believe “this, too, will pass’’ and we can 
then escape being unusually queer. 
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Training Elementary Teachers in County 
School Systems in Kentucky 


By R. E. JAGGERS 
AND FRANK SORG 


RE CHILDREN in the rural elemen- 
tary schools under the leadership of 
trained teachers? An attempt to 

answer this question was undertaken 
through a study in 115 county school 
systems for the school year ending June 30, 
1936. Five counties had not filed their 
salary schedules at the t'me the study was 
completed, in such a manner that they 
could be used, therefore, this study is 
confined to 115 counties. 


A county school system, as used here, 
includes those schools outside of indepen- 
dent districts, and under the jurisdiction of 
the county board of education. Data were 
taken from the salary schedules filed by 
county boards of education, under their 
official oaths, with the State Board of Edu- 
cation, and cover the school year of 1935- 
1936. Each salary schedule lists all the 
teachers employed in the system and gives 
the training of each teacher in terms of 
semester hours. The grades taught by 
every employed teacher are also included 
in each salary schedule. 

Data were tabulated according to the 
size of the school in which each elementary 
teacher worked. Size of school refers only 
to the number of teachers in the elementary 
grades; therefore, a three-teacher elemen- 


tary school, for example, means a school 
with only three teachers in the elementary 
grades. A school with seven teachers in 
the elementary, and three in the secondary 
grades, means a four-teacher elementary 
school, in the light of this study. 


NUMBER OF TEACHERS AND SIZE OF 
SCHOOL 


The training of 9,450 teachers was 
studied on the basis of size of school. 
TABLE f shows the distribution of these 
teachers according to size of the school in 
which they are found and according to the 
number of teachers with a specified amount 
of training. More than one-half of the 
elementary teachers in county school 
systems are in the one-room schools, and 
another 21 per cent are found in the two- 
room schools, making a total of 73.9 per 
cent of all elementary teachers in county 
school systems in the very small schools. 


TRAINING OF EMPLOYED TEACHERS 
AND SIZE OF SCHOOL 


A glance at Table II will show that as the 
size of the school increases, the level of 
training of the teacher is increased. More 
people with no college training are found in 


TABLE I 


TRAINING OF ELEMENTARY TEACHERS IN ONE, TWO, THREE, AND FOUR OR MORE ROOM SCHOOLS ACCORDING 
TO THE NUMBER OF SEMESTER HOURS OF TRAINING (1935-36). 








Training in Semester Hours and Number of Teachers. 





Size of School 1-31 32-63 | 64-95 | 96-119 


120 up | Total 





241 15685) \ 2,028 288 340 | 5,005 





81 


516 901 127 216 | 1,984 





21 16 


327 54 119 673 





35 37 


325 875 176 1,788 














594 2,590 9,450 




















*N. C. (No college training.) 
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TABLE II 


TRAINING OF ELEMENTARY TEACHERS IN ONE, TWO, THREE, AND FOUR OR MORE TEACHER SCHOOLS IN TERMS 
OF PERCENTAGES WITH DIFFERENT AMOUNTS OF TRAINING IN SEMESTER HOURS. 








Semester Hours and Percentages 





TOTAL 
No. | Median 


5,005 | 67.2 
1,984 | 72.6 
673 | 78.0 


Size of School 





N. C. 1-31 32-63 64-95 | 96-119 | 120 up 





6.8 
10.9 
17:5 


5.8 
6.4 
8.0 


4.8 32. 42.5 
4.1 26. 


2.4 20. 


7.9 
: 





45.4 





48.9 


3.1 





2.0 


2.1 18. 


48.9 9.8 19.0 1,788 | 82.2 














6.3 


39 a. 

















44.9 6.8 10.7 9,450 | 72.8 





the one-room and two-room schools than 
are found in schools with three rooms or 
more. A greater percentage of teachers 
with four years of college are found in the 
larger elementary schools; and the average 
training of teachers in the larger elementary 
schools is approximately one semester 
higher than those in the one-teacher 
schools. 

The progress in the training of teachers 
in the rural elementary schools during the 


past few years is little short of phenomenal. 
In 1920, very few teachers in these schools 
had reached the two-year college level of 
training. Today, one-half of the teachers 
have more than two years of college train- 


ing. It should be noted that 93.7 per cent 
of all the employed elementary teachers 
have had some college training; that 
89.8 per cent have had more than one year 
of college training; that 62.4 per cent have 
had two or more years of college training; 
that 17.5 per cent have had three or more 
years, and that 10.7 per cent have had four 
years of college training. 


TRAINING OF CERTIFICATED ELEMEN- 
TARY TEACHERS 


A recent survey of the training of certif- 
icated teachers shows that if all the 
holders of certificates valid for teaching in 
the elementary schools desired positions, 
all elementary classrooms could be filled 
with persons with two or more years of 
college training. This does not mean that 
they would all be trained for elementary 
teaching since many certificates in force 
and valid for teaching in the elementary 
grades are held by persons who prepared 
for high school teaching. 


THE SMALL ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


What percentage of the elementary 
teachers in county school systems are in 
the small schools with one or two teachers? 
The answer to this question is pictured in 
Table III. An examination of this table 
shows that in two counties less than 10 per 
cent of the elementary teachers are in one- 
room and two-room schools, and that in 
40 counties more than 90 per cent of the 
elementary teachers are in one-room and 
two-room elementary schools. In 102 
counties, at least, 50 per cent or more of 
the employed elementary teachers are in 
two-room elementary schools. 


TABLE III 


PERCENTAGE OF ELEMENTARY TEACHERS IN COUNTY 
SCHOOL SYSTEMS WHO ARE EMPLOYED IN ONE- 
ROOM, OR TWO-ROOM SCHOOLS, AND THE 
NUMBER OF COUNTIES FALLING IN 
EACH PERCENTAGE GROUP. 








Number of Counties* 
in Each 


Per cent in 1- and 2-Teacher 
hools 





9% or less 
10% to 19% 
20% to 29% 
30% to 39% 
40% to 49% 
50% to 59% 
60% to 69% 16 
70% to 79% 20 
80% to 89% 17 
90% up 40 


67.7 








Median percentage 





*Read: In two counties less than 10 per cent of the 
teachers are in small schools. In 2 counties 
from 10% to 19% of the teachers are in 
small schools. 





1 
p 
1 
2 
f 
n 
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TABLE IV 


THE TRAINING OF EMPLOYED ELEMENTARY TEACHERS IN COUNTY SCHOOL SYSTEMS IN TERMS OF THE PER- 
CENTAGE WITH GIVEN NUMBER OF SEMESTER HOURS, THE MEDIAN NUMBER OF SEMESTER HOURS FOR 
EACH GROUP, WITH REFERENCE TO CHARACTERISTIC GROUPS. 








Semester Hour Groups and Percentage of Teachers. Total 





Groups of Counties Fon OF 1-31 32-63 | 64-95 | 96-119 | 120 up 


Teachers 





10 counties paying maximum 
of $75 per month to El 
teachers 


6.8 





10 counties paying minimum 
of $75 per month to E1 
teachers 2.0 1.4 





6 counties at a great distance 


from teachers college 5.4 3.4 34.0 . 5.0 9.2 65.6 609 





18 counties adjacent to 











teachers colleges 4.3 5.2 28.3 : 6.8 10.9 72.0 1,608 








Factors INFLUENCING TRAINING OF 
RuRAL ELEMENTARY TEACHERS 


The variation in the training level of 
teachers has never been explained to the 
satisfaction of administrators. To what 
extent salary and distance from a state 
training institution influences the level of 
training in any particular county is not 
known. Evidence in TABLE IV indicates 
that salary has some influence upon the 
training level of teachers. 


SALARY AND TRAINING 


The training level reached in ten coun- 
ties paying no teacher more than $75.00 
per month was compared with the training 
level in ten counties paying no teacher less 
than $75.00 per month. It was found that 
in the ten counties paying a $75.00 mini- 
mum salary that the average teacher had 
eighty-three semester hours of training, 
while in the ten counties paying a maximum 
of $75.00 per month the average teacher had 
69.5 semester hours, or almost one se- 
mester less training. 


TRAINING AND DISTANCE FROM COLLEGE 


The training of elementary teachers in 
six county school systems remote from a 
state teacher training institution was com- 
pared with the training of elementary 
teachers in county school systems adjacent 
to and including the counties in which 
teacher colleges are located. This com- 
parison shows that the teachers in coun ies 














near a teacher’s college have an average of 
6.4 semester hours more training than 
those located in remote areas. 


VARIATION IN MEDIAN TRAINING 


These facts are significant in that they 
serve to show some of the things that 


TABLE V 


THE TRAINING OF EMPLOYED ELEMENTARY TEACHERS 
IN COUNTY SCHOOL SYSTEMS IN KENTUCKY 
1935-46 IN TERMS OF THE MEDIAN 
NUMBER OF SEMESTER HOURS. 








Number of Counties 
at Each Level 


10-19 1 
20-29 0 
30-39 2 
40-49 : 1 
50-59 14 
60-69 30 
70-79 35 
80-89 23 
90-99 5 
100-109 1 
110-119 0 
120 up 
Median 71.8 TOTAL 


Semester Hour Intervals 
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influence the training level reached by 
teachers of a givenarea. They suggest the 
importance of discovering the causes for 
low training in one area and a high level in 
another area. TABLE V shows the varia- 
tion in the median training of elementary 
teachers in the different counties of the 
State. 


SUMMARY 


This study attempted to find out the 
training level of elementary teachers in 
county school systems in Kentucky for 
1935-1936, according to the number of 
elementary teachers in each school. 

1. A study of 9,450 teachers in 115 
county school systems shows that 73.9 per 
cent are in the one-room and two-room 
elementary schools. 

2. The typical teacher in elementary 
grades in county school systems has 2.25 
years of standard college training. 

3. The typical elementary teacher in the 
one-room school has 2.1 years of stan- 
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dard college training, while the typical 
elementary teacher in schools with four or 
more rooms has 2.56 years of standard 
college training. 

4. The training levels of elementary 
teachers in county school systems increases 
with the size of the elementary school. 


5. In 50 per cent of the counties 67.7 per 
cent of the elementary teachers are:none- 
and two-room schools. 


6. The training level of elementary 
teachers is higher in counties paying the 
higher salaries. 

7. Distance from a teachers college 
slightly influences the training level of 
employed elementary teachers. 

8. The median training of elementary 
teachers in county school systems varies 
from 16 semester hours to 127.8 semester 
hours. 

9. In 97 counties the average teacher has 
approximately two years of college training. 
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Blue Ribbon Health Programs in 
Covington Public Schools 


By HELEN May Youne, R.N., 
City School Nurse 
AnD ANNE CAMPBELL, 
Physical Education Supervisor 


UMEROUS as the objections to the 
Blue Ribbon Health Program may 
be, it seems that many desirable 

results can be obtained if the program is 
properly motivated and administrated. 
Each city or county may meet different 


problems; indeed, the difference between - 


city and county school organizations may 
call for an entirely different approach and 
procedure. 


In the hope that what modest degree of 
success we have had with the program in 
Covington may be of help to others, we 
have set down something of our philosophy 
and procedure in carrying out the program. 

The fundamental objection which might 
concern us was that of awarding or paying 
a child for something he should do without 
pay orreward. However, the Blue Ribbon 
is not considered as pay. It is a goal, or 
achievement. It is a standard, and there 
are many standards to meet in life. 


Standards of living have changed so 
drastically within the last five years that 
many children are almost entirely respon- 
sible for themselves. A large percentage of 
public school children come from families 
“on relief.’ To be able to clean their 
teeth, for example, they must work, sell 
newspapers, etc., to earn ten cents with 
which to purchase a toothbrush. Have 
any of you ever collected papers to sell and 
found how many it takes to bring even a 
dime? But with an objective in mind, an 
objective which is attainable, a satisfying 
one once it is reached, one which will give 
the individual status with the group, hard 
work is willingly done. A child will work 
for his toothbrush and clean his teeth 
religiously each day; he will take cod-liver 
oil to gain weight, and grin! He will go to 
bed on time; he will live up to the rules of 
health to get that coveted Blue Ribbon. 


The five points of health checked on are: 
(1) Vision; (2) throat; (3) teeth; (4) 
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posture; (5) height and weight; smallpox 
vaccination; diphtheria immunization, and 
capacity of a passing grade. 

In the first five points there must be a 
correction of all correctable defects. If 
not correctable, the doctor, dentist, or 
oculist certificates must definitely state 
that all necessary work has been completed. 
No child may remain in school unless he has 
been vaccinated. 

The number of Blue Ribbon children has 
been steadily growing for the past three 
years. In 1933 there were 1,903; in 1934, 
2,000; in 1935, 2,050. An interesting item 
is the increase in the number of children 
who, at the beginning of the school year, 
come with all corrections made. In 1932 
there were 733 of these children; in 1935, 
there were 1,457, practically 100 per cent 
increase in a period of three years. This 
shows that the children are not waiting 
until a month before “Blue Ribbon Day,”’ 
then rushing to the doctor or dentist to 
have corrections made, but that they are 
interested enough to get a clean bill of 
health even before the first inspection is 
made. 


The health work in Covington is under 
the supervision of Dr. H. C. White, Kenton 
County Health Officer; Dr. E. E. DeVillez, 
School Physician; and the City School 
Nurse. The actual program, however, is 
under the direction of the supervisor of 
physical education. 


While the Blue Ribbon Program is 
primarily a health program, it is correlated 
with everyday school work in each of the 
twelve elementary schools, from the kinder- 
garten to the sixth grade inclusive. The 
fullest co-operation exists among all, from 
the superintendent on down through the 
supervisors, principals, and teachers. In 
planning a Blue Ribbon Program, the 
supervisor of physical education consults 
the elementary and primary supervisor, 
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the supervisors of art, music, and writing, 
and teachers. Outside organizations, such 
as the Public Library, the Y. M. C. A., and 
the Park Board, render valuable assistance. 


The children’s enthusiasm beginning 
March ist, when our preparations start, 
gives the program the real spirit of May 
Day—happy, laughing, singing, dancing— 
unrestrained youth. The theme of this 
year’s program is based on Joyce Kilmer’s 
“Trees.” Itis as follows: 


Kindergarten: Wood Fairies. 

First Grade: The Christmas Tree. 

Second Grade: The May Pole. 

Third Grade: The Indian and the Sunpole. 
Fourth Grade: The Chinese and the Bamboo Tree. 
Fifth Grade: The Swiss Wood Carvers. 

Sixth Grade: Egyptians and the Palm Trees. 
Finale: Blue Ribbon Children, 


In the above program the subjects 
chosen are within range of the child’s 
knowledge and according to the lesson out- 
lines for that particular year. All children 
participate in the program. The Blue 
Ribbon Finale is the only place where the 
Blue Ribbon children stand apart. It is 
required however, that outstanding parts 
such as the May Queen and leaders of the 
special numbers be played by Blue Ribbon 
children. In a few cases where definite 
choices must be made, the scholastic rating 
is considered; this is done to prevent any 
partiality being shown. 


In art classes the children are making 
their own shawls, beads, palms, canoes, 
bows and arrows, drawings, and paintings. 
In history the lives and customs of the 
people whom the children represent are 
studied. The geography lessons are built 
around a study of the countries from which 
these people come. Poetry and writing 
called for bring out many hidden talents in 
the children. 

Most of the programs are given at the 
individual schools at 7:00 p. m. The 
twilight and sunset provide a fitting setting 
and then, too, this time is convenient for 
the parents. 

There used to be an eighth-grade gradua- 
tion for those not going on to high school, 
but now, under the 6-3-3 plan the child 
leaves his elementary school with hardly a 
goodbye. The Blue Ribbon Program, 
with its May Day background, is a fitting 
send-off as well as a culmination of an 
effective health program for the school year. 
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Circulating Library Books for 
County Schools 


By Ruts L. THEOBALD 


Supervisor of Public School Libraries State 
Department of Education, Frankfort 


OUR OLD FRIEND) the pie supper has 

put in an appearance again in connec- 
tion with the financing of school libraries. 
But in this case, at least, he is no longer 
the stalwart aid he once was, nor is his 
presence considered all-sufficient. In the 
information returned to the State Depart- 
ment of Education by the thirty-two 


.county superintendents who maintain cir- 


culating libraries for their schools, the pie 
supper as a source of income was mentioned 
by name only once, and by inference seven 
times. Even in these cases the percentage 
of income derived from public school funds 
for the purchase of library books was not in 
any case less than 33% per cent, and in one 
instance rose as high as 95 per cent. This 
is welcome news: School libraries are best 
provided for by appropriations in the school 
budget. 


Another hopeful and interesting indica- 
tion of school library progress is the fact 
that on an average, a different collection of 
books reached the schools so supplied last 
year approximately five times during the 
school year. Asa result it is reasonable to 
suppose that interest in books and reading 
on the part of the pupils was stirred and 
deepened several times during the year, a 
far happier state of affairs than the condi- 
tion prevailing in schools where the supply 
of reading material is static. 


A recent report on libraries in the rural 
schools of the nation states in part: ‘“There 
are few instances (in circulating libraries 
administered by county school authorities) 
in which technically trained librarians are 
in charge of the service.”* 


It is most encouraging to notice that in 
more than one-third of the Kentucky 
counties where a circulating library service 
was maintained in 1935-36 there were 


(Continued on page 50) 


*Lathrop, E. A. anty of rural school library practices 
and services. United States Office of Education, Department 
of the Interior, with the co-operation of the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion of New York, and the American Library Association, 
Chicago, 1934, p. 61. 





Report of Audit 


Kentucky Education Association 


YEAR ENDED JUNE 30, 1936 
Louisville, Kentucky, July 15, 1936. 


To the Board of Directors, 
Kentucky Education Association, 
Louisville, Kentucky. 


GENTLEMEN: 


We have completed the regular annual audit of the books and records of your 
Association for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1936, and present herewith a report of 
our examination. 


During the fiscal year ended June 30, 1936, the income of the Association totaled 
$31,018.60, and the expenses totaled $31,547.77, an excess of expense over income of 
$529.17. The figures quoted, however, do not include the increase during the year of 
$1,266.25 in the market value of securities owned. With this last item included in 
income, the income exceeds expenses by $737.08. 

Because income and outgo were so nearly equal for the year, there is little change in 
the financial structure at the end of the year as compared with the beginning of the year. 
Assets and liabilities of the Association at June 30, 1936, are shown herein. 


Books AND RECORDS 


The books and records of the Association are well kept, and are in balance through- 
out. The office continues, as in the past, to function smoothly. 


CERTIFICATE OF AUDIT 


The books of the Kentucky Education Association are audited annually. This audit 
is a continuation of that policy. 

The major purposes of the audit were to satisfy ourselves that all income and revenues 
properly accruing to the Association are being received by it, that cash received is properly 
recorded and deposited, that cash is disbursed only for authorized and proper purposes 
and to establish the true incomes and expenses for the year, and the true financial con- 
dition at the close of the year. 

Conforming to the above, we hereby certify that we have made an audit of the books 
and records of the Kentucky Education Association for the year ended June 30, 1936, 
and that in our opinion, the accompanying Comparative Statement of Income and 
Expense and the accompanying Balance Sheet correctly reflect the results of operations 
during the year ended June 30, 1936, and the financial condition at June 30, 1936. 


HARVEY CARDWELL & COMPANY 
By Harvey CARDWELL, 
Certified Public Accountant. 
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KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
BALANCE SHEET, JUNE 30, 1936 










AT JUNE 30, 1936, THE ASSOCIATION OWNED ASSETs AS FOLLOWS: 
Working fund cash in bank, subject to the signature of the Secretary- 










SNE MMRUR MINIS IE Rie in ot ES CL as Sekt ik sche a alge ane wd $ 1,000.00 
EE SS re ee ee eer ee 1,275.29 
ESSERE Er ea ee ee 5.00 

EE On HO ee ne 262.44 i 
\, Interest receivable accrued on bonds owned.....................04- 270.00 i 
: Bonds and preferred stocks owned—valued at current market prices— i 
ry a as 05 Vea bin wn wid wine So eK ee 15 ,226.25 if 

Depreciated value of furniture and equipment...................... 541.22 





Total Assets of Kentucky Education Association................ $ 18,580.20 















DEDuUcT— 
AT JuNE 30, 1936, THE AssOCIATION Hap LIABILITIES AS FOLLOWS: 

Note payable to the Citizens Union National Bank, Fourth 
Street Office, due September 6, 1936—secured by 60 
shares of Louisville Gas & Electric Company Preferred 
Stock and a $1,000.00 414% bond of the Pacific Gas & 

Rss outed as WW Wins 0s ERY awk owe $ 2,000.00 

i Lh aie egw pala wie Ani Kw He Ne ete 112.00 
5 eo bg. lea bog « SinW. Li ane WHS 
















BALANCE— 
(Or Net Worth of the Kentucky Education Association at June 30, 1936).. $14,767.68 
ee NUE A ES BP ND cise ns no o's els dn Aas nate Sew $14 ,030.60 

INCREASE IN NET WoRTH, YEAR ENDED JUNE 30, 1936 737.08 







NET WoRTH AT JUNE 30, 1936, PER ABOVE BALANCE SHEET. $14,767.68 







STATEMENT OF INCOME AND EXPENSE 
FOR YEAR ENDED JUNE 30, 1936 









INCOME— 
TU a ale WS a arin! oe wedb bps ow $25 ,423.50 
Revenue from advertising in KENTUCKY SCHOOL JOURNAL............ 3,099.30 
Income from Annual Convention (consisting of booth rental, program 
advertising, and non-member admissions)..................-..0+- 1,059.50 
Donations from Louisville Retail Merchants Associations. ........... 500.00 
it Interest and Dividends on Bonds and Preferred Stocks Owned....... 936.30 















aE INSTRU REN oe ee egies wave $31,018.60 









DEDUCT— 
ES sy eco. icialenn Lily ola! ciw-acVin'd'e sae «Wes 31,547.77 







Poet cues Reroute Dauner CPOOCATAOMS . oe i ccc cece ice 





App— 
Increase during year in market value of securities owned............. 1,266.25 









ee a ae eee $ 737.08 
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KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
SCHEDULE OF OPERATING EXPENSES 


For THE YEAR ENDED JUNE 30, 1936 


PUBLICATION EXPENSE—KENTUCKY SCHOOL JOURNAL— 


as at EO I ne Re A a A Le acl ou ly cgi $10 ,946.60 
IN ics itso SW ear cue Wea hk in ia a haha kee 8a Ra 703.32 
Serer GRRE BIN THANE. nn os 5s 5 gk no ce oan hee ncens 372.19 
hire Oise he Male Sy els as Si OS rs alg PRAARER Soeue 173.87 
RN Tee hr Oe PEA AT eee a 170.02 
anne i080 Got gta So os vn iw wie ARS 17.00 
Ae Se a eas Ss £4 oy Re es 0S ca SO ES 250.00 
Be eS eet e er errr $12 ,633 .00 
GENERAL EXPENSE— 
TINT Oe ree Lee Pees Sara ters Ure $ 944.15 
nN gg wv oe hk ae ale da kwon’ 361.31 
I a la a sa i Seka ie a wa leat 86.87 
I hho ah aes hy Ca et ws oe a ats ial eB kde 150.00 
Depreciation on Furniture and Fixtures............0. 00.000 eee eee 100.47 
Rental of Hall, Cost of Speakers, Printing, and other Expenses of the 
Ne i aly cl hha Lvik alc dee a aa Ree Se 3,562.67 
EE RI BNE iiss oc ee ee cc nes ce due eisnee 3,999 .96 
OY EE Sie Oar os ARO |e oe a RS PSE rt ere Se Pa een A eee 1,500.00 
ee rn A IO on. es eh es Seen tee sage cee dees 802.34 
SE EEC TS AIRE ERS TOI Sea OO 323.78 
nn Se EN ak ss vN Nad wd SERS Ke vie e wena wes 104.78 
UII a Goes fk Serre ee e's ca ewica eke re eR 571.13 
ee i Ps 85 os 2 eae ee be 6 Sa ba oh Roem ok 678.13 
BS a ee ee 2 ,088 . 84 
ne Se Sr oe iw ee aaa give enas +aaMinawee 329.03 
Interpretation aad Promotion Expense... .... 6.66505 ee eee 2,318.44 
Annual Dues to National Education Association. ................... 140.00 
NIN oo bik ale Wr) ceive cei Bea RG PR eh bis te ore Ld A as 209 . 56 
Federal Tax on Checks, Indemnity Bond, Collection Expense, Prizes in 
Discussion Contest, Special Conferences, and Sundry other Expense. . 643.31 
Tn NE FI a oc vs eo ois res Oe 6 ee $18 914.77 


petal Operating Gapemes 666. VOR. 64uc. 5. i cc es 


The Kentucky High School Athletic 
Association 


By W. F. O’DONNELL, 
President of State Athletic Association 


HE Kentucky High School Athletic 
Association was organized during a 
meeting of the Kentucky Education 

Association in 1917 with a charter member- 
ship of eighteen schools. The Association 
attracted so little interest at first that only 
three additional members were secured the 
second year of its existence, and only forty- 
five schools joined the Association during 
the third year. Today it is an Association 
of 562 schools and completely controls high 
school athletics in the State. Its annual 
meeting is the largest sectional meeting of 
the Kentucky Education Association, and 
legislation enacted at this meeting affects 
nearly every high school in the Common- 
wealth. 


The reason for the Association’s growth 
in membership and prestige is not difficult 
to understand. Its original purpose was 
to develop and regulate high school athlet- 
ics by the adoption of uniform rules of 
eligibility and by making the principal 
responsible for their observance, by improv- 
ing the status of the coach, and by the 
promotion of district and State tourna- 
ments. The Association’s program appealed 
to thoughtful school men who saw in 
organized athletics a most powerful agency 
for the forming of character. With a state- 
wide association supporting them, they 
welcomed the opportunity to accept full 
responsibility for the athletic program, to 
direct it in the interest of bona fide high 
school students and on a basis common to 
all schools. How well they have succeeded 
is attested by the fine sportsmanship, clean 
play, and friendly rivalry that prevail in 
our inter-school contests, particularly in 
the State basketball tournament. 


When the rules are violated, it is usually 
through inadvertence and the Board of 
Control needs only to call attention to the 
violation in order to have it adjusted 
promptly because principals are eager to 
maintain the good reputation of their 
schools. 


Before the Association was formed, 
athletics in many schools were coached and 
directed by the students themselves or by 
outsiders. One of the Association’s first 
requirements was that the coach should be 
a member of the faculty or someone directly 
responsible to the superintendent or prin- 
cipal. This requirement has done much to 
place coaching on a professional basis with 
a consequent improvement in the type of 
game played and in the ideals back of the 
game. 


The Association is a democratic organi- 
zation. The superintendents, principals, 
or the faculty representatives of member 
schools meet annually to consider changes 
in the constitution, by-laws, and tourna- 
ment rules. Each school has one vote. 
Thus the Association is always subject to 
the will of its sponsors, the member schools, 
and may alter its rules with changed condi- 
tions in order best to serve Kentucky’s 
youth. 


At the annual meeting the schools elect 
a Board of Control to administer the affairs 
of the Association, to interpret its rules, 
and to enforce its penalties. The board’s 
prestige as a governing body has been 
greatly increased by the decision of the 
Kentucky Court of Appeals that the 
Association has a secure legal status as a 
voluntary organization, whose delegated 
powers the courts will not disturb so long 
as the board acts within the limits of its 
authority as defined by the Association. 


UCCESS, insofar as it may be gained 
through training, is won by cultivating 
such powers and attitudes of mind as inter- 
ests; the habit of observing and reading; 
expressing oneself through conversation 


and discussion, through speaking and 
writing; intellectual curiosity and study; 
freedom from superstition and prejudice; 
open-mindedness; and the ability to profit 
by experience. 
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New Books 


AMERICAN: BOOK COMPANY 
“Practical Algebra.” 
“The Development of America.” 
“Benjamin Franklin.” 
“Janice in Tomorrow-Land.” 
“Along Nature’s Trails.” 
“Business Organization and Practice.” 
“The Small High School at Work.” 
“Practical Problems in Home Life.” 
“Selected Plays of Shakespeare.” 
“Workbook—Outline of United States History.’ 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
“Libraries of the South,” 


Ginn & COMPANY 
“Peoples and Countries.” 
“The Cabin in the Woods.” 
“The2Growth of Nations.” 
“The Building of America.” 


D. C. Heatu & Company 
“‘SomelAnimals and Their Homes.” 
“Our Earth and Its Life.”’ 

“Some Animal Neighbors.” 
“Plants and Animals.” 


A. S. BARNES & COMPANY 
“The Teaching of Body Mechanics.” 
‘Physical Education Achievement Scales.’’ 
“The Rhythm Book.” 
‘Adventures in Recreation.” 
“The Teaching of Physical Education.” 


HouGHTon MIFFLIN COMPANY 


“The Treasure Chest of Literature’’-—7th and 8th 
years complete. 


MACMILLAN COMPANY 
“From Morning Till Night.” 
“Fun with Nick and Dick.” 
“Happy Days.” 
“The Ideal School.” 
“High School English’"—Books I and II. 
“Elementary Photography.” 


Row, PETERSON & COMPANY 


“The Prevention and Correction of Reading 
Difficulties.” 


Wor_Lp Book CoMPANY 


“Modern School Algebra.” 
“Good English Through Practice’”—Books I and 





‘(DhoWill Pay the Doctor, 
the Nurse.and the Board Bill. 
When You areSick orlnjured ? 


This is the question you must decide, and you are 
deciding it right now—whether you will continue 
to carry the risk of financial loss and embarrass- 
ment in time of need, or whether you will let 
T.C.U. assume the risk and share the burden 
when the loss comes. Every year— 
Bad Luck Hits 1 Out of 5 Teachers 

It is a fact, proven by the records, that every year 
one out of five teachers suffers enforced idleness 
through Sickness, Accident or Quarantine. 
You may be that unlucky fifth teacher this year. 
Why take the risk of being compelled to use up 
your savings, or to run into debt, to carry you 
through a period of enforced idleness, when the 
T.C.U. stands ready to help bear that burden? 

What the T.C.U. Will Do for You 
For the small cost of as little as a nickel a day, T.C.U. will 
assure you an income when you are sick or quarantined, or 
when you are accidentally injured. It will also pay you 
Operation and Hospital Benefits. 

Send Your Name—No Obligation 
Just “fill out and mail coupon. We will then send you full 
particulars of how we protect teachers. No agent will call. 

TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 
962.T.C.U. Building Lincoln, Nebr. 


Received $50 a Month for}Whole Year 


“I was seriously injured in an automobile accident on May 2, 
1935, and confined to the hospital for eleven months, so for the 
entire year the company sent me a check for $50 each month. 
My accident would have been even more dreadful if it had not 
been for the T.C.U. financial aid, and their letters of encourage- 
ment. This very worth-while concern has my deepest apprecia- 
tion and gratitude.’’"—Stella Robinson, Lexington, Ky. 


To THE T.C.U., 962 T.C.U. Bupe., 
LINCOLN, NEBR. . 


I am a white teacher, interested in knowing 
about your Protective Benefits. Send me 
the whole story and booklet of testimonials. 


FOUNDED NAME. 


1899 





ae 
ADDRESS. 


(Coupon places sender under no obligation.) 











September Honor Rall 


Superintendent 
Ova O. Haney 


Independent ’ 
Districts Superintendent 


Shelbyville........ Mrs. Willie C. Ray 


Official Pledge List of Membership 


THE OFFICIAL. PLEDGES OF 100 PER CENT ENROLLMENT IN THE AFFILIATED DISTRICTS 
AND THE STATE ASSOCIATION FOR 1936-37 HAVE BEEN RECEIVED FOR THE 
FOLLOWING COUNTIES AND INDEPENDENT DISTRICTS AT TIME OF 
GOING TO PRESS WITH THE SEPTEMBER JOURNAL. 


First District EpucATION AsSOCIATION— 
Counties 
Hickman 
Marshall 


Fulton 
Graves 


SEconD District EpucAaTION AssocIATION— 
" Counties 
Daviess Union 


Henderson 


Tuirp_District Epucation AssociaTIoN— 
Counties 
Allen Monroe 
Barren Simpson 


FourtH District EpucATION AssocIATION— 
Counties 
Breckinridge 
Bullitt 


Hart 
Ohio 


FirtH District EpucaTION AssocIATION— 
Counties 
Henry Trimble 


Jefferson 


CENTRAL KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION— 


Counties 
Anderson Fayette 
Boyle Montgomery 
Clark Robertson 


* Dawson Springs 


Independent Districts 
Mayfield 
Paducah 
Princeton 


Benton 
Cadiz 
Fulton 
Marion 

Independent Districts 
Owensboro 
Hopkinsville Pembroke 
Madisonville Providence 
Morganfield Sebree 

Independent Districts 
Burkesville Greenville 
Cave City Russellville 
Elkton Scottsville 
Franklin Tompkinsville 
Glasgow 

Independent Districts 
Campbellsville Leitchfield 
Elizabethtown Shepherdsville 
Hodgenville Springfield 
Horse Cave 


Independent Districts 
Anchorage ikes 
Eminence Shelbyville 

Independent Districts 
Nicholasville 
Richmond 
Winchester 


Berea 
Lancaster 
Lawrenceburg 
Livingston 


EASTERN KENTUCKY EpUCATION ASSOCIATION— 


Counties 
Menifee 
Morgan 
Pike 
Rowan 


Bath 
Johnson 
Lewis 
Mason 


MIDDLE CUMBERLAND EDUCATION ASSOCIATION— 


Counties 
McCreary 
Pulaski 


Adair 
Clinton 
Lincoln 


Uprer CUMBERLAND EDUCATION ASSOCIATION— 


Counties 


NorRTHERN KENTUCKY EDUCATION AsSOCIATION— 


Counties 
Carroll 


Independent Districts 
Catlettsburg South Portsmouth 
Maysville Vanceburg 
Raceland 


Independent Districts 
Science Hill 
Somerset 
Stanford 
Stearns 


Burnside 
Columbia 
Ferguson 
Hustonville 
Pine Knot 
Independent Districts 
East Bernstadt Pineville 
Independent Districts 
Ludlow 
Southgate 


Bellevue 
Carrollton 
Covington 


Upper KENTUCKY RIVER EpUCATION ASSOCIATION— 


Counties 
Letcher 
Owsley 


Lee 
Leslie 


Independent Districts 
Hazard St. Helens 


Jenkins 
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yourRE SURE To teach BETTER with 


THE INSTRUCTOR 


{2 ctassroom MAGAZINE 
for ELEMENTARY TEACHERS 
THESE NATIONALLY- 
KNOWN EDUCATORS 


Positive PROOF! 


THAT THE INSTRUCTOR 
ieee Board: | SUPPLIES MORE MATERIAL" 


ee 

pel co Ags By ACTUAL COUNT” THE INSTRUCTOR 
cotion, New York. regularly supplies more teaching material of all kinds 
than any other teachers’ magazine. Below is a com- 
Edith / A. A, Lathrop ja Schiael P of the tents of the twenty issues of THE 
Usrorien U.S. Office of Edu- INSTRUCTOR from September 1934 to June 1936 
cation, Washington, D.C. inclusive, with the of the g 
issues of the next largest ine for el tary 
teachers. Any way you look at it THE INSTRUCTOR 

gives by far the greatest value. 


COMPARE! 


Quantity of Editorial Text: 
In Full Pages..... sites 
» In Square Inches... aaa : 
In Number of Words.............. 
Number of Illustrations: 
Full Page Size. SCOR 132 143° 
Smaller Size...... x 2,020 
Total Number Ilustrations “ 
Music, In Square inches... 


R 
} SUES PER YEA 
TEN ISSUE THRU JUNE 


THE INSTRUCTOR brings you all the 
teaching helps you need every month, 
and it brings them early. It gives you 
more material, in greater variety, than 
you can get elsewhere. The material is 
thoroughly organized, ready for classroom 
presentation—thus conserving your time 
and eliminating drudgery. 


Features of Each Issue: 


© A Complete Illustrated Unit of Work 
and Picture Section of 12 to 16 pages on 
tinted paper—ten complete units of work 
during the year totaling about 140 pages. 
Each unit is timely in subject and con- 
sists of study outlines, self-checking tests, 
and seatwork, with correlating handwork 
and many photographs. The material is 
on three grade levels. The Section also 
contains many other pictures with text. 
® Other units of work, activities, lesson 
plans, projects, tests. © Art master- 
piece cover in full colors with complete 
teaching material. © Stories for younger 
and older children. © Posters, designs 
for blackboard and window decorations. 














Lois Coffey Mossman 
Associate Professor of Educa- 
tion, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. 


Nell Parmley 


State Music Supervisor, Texeos ] 





rs’ |THE INSTRUCTOR 
Magazine 

Agnes Samuelson 

President of the N.E.A., 1935- 

36, and State Superintendent 

of Public Instruction, lowa 


Grace E. Storm 
Assistant Professor of Kinder- 
garten and Primary Education, 
University of Chicago 


A. L. Threlkeld 





1,053 
77,395 
853,938 


1,237 17% More 
130,812 69% More 
998,666 16% More 


8% More 
2,765 36% More 
2,908 35% More 
3,913 71% More 


® Creative art and construction work. 
© Seatwork that is truly educational. 
© Entertainment material of all kinds 
for individual grades or groups. Audi- 
torium programs. ® Articles on teach- 
ing technique, by experts. ® Depart- 
ments: Teachers’ Help-QOne- Another 
Club, with Club Exchange; Book Page; 


President, Department of Su- 
perintendence of the N.EA., 
and Superintendent of Schools, 
Denver, Colorad> 


Carleton Washburne 


Vice-President, Progressive Ed- 
ucation Association, and Super- 
intendent of Schools, Winnetka, 


Size of Type Seay oes 


KINDS OF MATERIAL AND 
NUMBER OF ITEMS OF EACH 


Units of Work, Lesson Plons.... 
Tests. 


Groups of of See Seatwork ‘Exercises... 


_ Stories, Articles, for Children... 


267 


9x11" 


43% Larger 


105% More 


Teacher’s Own Page; Poems Our Read- 
ers Have Asked For; Treasure-Trove for 
the Busy Teacher; Travel Department 
with Annual $1,000 Prize Contest. 


THE INSTRUCTOR/ 
HANDBOOKS 


25c Each When Ordered 
with THE INSTRUCTOR 


‘ Price without THE set) 
(STRUCTOR, SOc each 


Elementary Science (All Grades) Material. 

tivities, dealing with animals, birds, plants, the heavens, fossils, magnets, 
the thermometer, electricity, ventilation, hobbies, field trips, making slides, 
the microscope. Introduction for the teacher. 


Ilinois Ps 375 103% More 
“Club Exchange” Notices. 407 
New Books Reviewed... 115 51% More 


Exercises, Drills, Donces, Reci- 
tations and Other Poems 356 23% More 
13% More 


Plays, Pageants, Pantomimes.... 94 
. . Jet THE Instructor Costs No More! 

















oa Order Now * Pay Nov. 5th If More Convenient 


K.S.J.—Sept. 


Date 206... 
F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 

Send me The INSTRUCTOR, beginning with the September 
issue, for —) 1 year, $2, 50, AD Qyears, $3.50; () 3 years, $4.50. 


% Send me the-Fhstractor Handbooks checked below: 

t 

Tests for Intermediate and Upper Grades teat covet DC “Elementory Science’ (All Grades) for! 25€ additional, 
elementary science; geography; health, safety, and character education; q O “Tests foritermediate and Upper Grades’ sole 25¢ additional 
history and civics: language and literature. Illustrated lesson sheets. i 0 “Seatwork! for Primary Soar oq for 25¢ oddit 





. O “The Sogial Studies” (All Grades) for 25¢ dalaithol. 
A great variety of seatwork : 
Seatwork for Primary Grades A, freat yariety of, seatwork 
grades. Introduction describes in detail how to use the material to secure 
best results in the classroom. Illustrated. 


I am endjosing $..4...._. herewith, 
- hot later that November 5, 1936. 


Ready - to - use classroom 
eaey bth for Geography 
ries, supplementary tests, 


The Social Studies (All Grades) come kicks 


and History. There are stories, tests on the st 
and lesson plans. Graded. Seven double-page sand table illustrations. 


Each book has 96 pages, size 7 x 10 in., with heavy bristol board cover. 8 St. or R. F. Da 


Price each handbook, S50 cents. Order with THE INSTRUCTOR, 4 
one or two years. for only 25 cents additional for each book. a 


Name 
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Fatt TERM OPENS HOMECOMING 
SEPTEMBER 21, OcToBER 31, 
FRESHMAN Days OGLETHORPE 
SEPTEMBER vs. 
18 AND 19 WESTERN 


College Freshmen who have not previously registered at Western, and who expect 
to be in attendance in the fall, should be present September 18 and 19. The next issue of “‘College 
Heights” is now ready for mailing. This publication gives full information concerning the 
opening of the fali term. Write for your copy of this free, attractive publication. It will be a 
pleasure to send a copy of our complete catalog, outlining the various courses of study offered at 
Western. 





ADDRESS: H. H. CHERRY, PRESIDENT 
WESTERN KENTUCKY STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
Bowling Green, Kentucky 











Publishers’ Representatives 
: in Kentucky 
How Does ik Remotest 


+ FE tha u a ke ALLYN AND Bacon—Mr. Norman D. Harkness, 
Lexington, Ky., P. O. Box 1012. 
AMERICAN Book CompANy—Miss Louise Owsley, 
Owensboro, Kentucky 


THIS dia f the sei ' . Miss Mildred Graves, Murray, Kentucky. 
pees poner toe oar a 4 oy y Mr. Ray Grizzell, Box 115, Ft. Thomas, Ken- 


explains how earthquakes are record- tucky. 

ed. Hundreds of other illustrations Ginn & Company—Mr. Milton Elliott, 431 West 

and articles describe many kindsof // Second Street, Lexington, Kentucky. 

scientific measuring instruments. Mr. Judson Harmon, Whitley City, annie. 
You will find complete informa- | D. C. Heath & Company—Mr. Fred Mutchler, 

tion on thousands of subjects Bowling Green, Kentucky. 

in the New Mer- || HouGHTon MIFFLIN Company—Mr. Thomas O. 

siem-woRoter. : => ' Williams, Alexandria, Kentucky. 

122,000 mca va | g we LAIDLAW BROTHERS—Mr. Paul F. Ries, 363 Ayles- 
in any other dic- x mies _— ford Place, Lexington, Kentucky. 

So eee ae | ee Lyons & CARNAHAN—Mr. Harry Rankley, Camp- 


207 outstandi 
authorities. i: bellsburg, Kentucky. 


M uC —Mrs. L Holl , 1828 
WEBSTER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL 9 ©" Nicholasville Road, Lexington, Kentucky. 
Mr. H. L. Smith, P. O. Box No. 1, Louisville, 


DICTIONARY Second Edition ‘ieee. 


RAnD-McNALLy ComPpANY—Mr. Roy Worthington, 
. Sycamore Avenue, Lexington, Kentucky. 
Supreme Authority Mr. Vaught Mills, Bellevue, Kentucky. 

A New Creation Scott, FoRESMAN AND CompANY—Mr. W. F. Jones, 
3,350 pages ¢ 12,000 terms 325 College St., Winchester, Kentucky. 
illustrated ¢ Over 13,000 SILVER-BuRDETT—Mr. Fallen Campbell, Frankfort, 
biographical entries ¢ Thou- Kentucky. 
sands of encyclopedic ar- = Soury-WrsTERN PUBLISHING CoMPANY—Mr. H. A 
sce iC gt tig Brandon, 937 Eleventh Street, Bowling 
entries e Synonyms and Green, Kentucky. 


antonyms. Write for free, il- 
y ERO TOr S208, WesstER PusLisHING CompANy—Mr. John 


lustrated pam. tain- 
a Foie a gl Graham, Owensboro, Kentucky. 
plates, and full information. THE Joun C. Winston CompaAny—Mr. Lee Mc- 


& C. MERRIAM CO., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. Clain, Bardstown, Kentucky. ; 
Wortp Book EncycLopepiA—Mr. S. C. Callison, 
1006 So. Third Street, Louisville, Ky. 
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Report Card for Fayette County 
(Continued from page 19) 


5. It gives a chance to tell the parents 
of the child’s part in group activities. 


6. The check sheet at the top is a grade 
report. The teacher has a chance to learn 
to write the analysis at the bottom without 
it carrying all the responsibility—if she 
writes little the parent still has better 
information than on the old card. (Some 
teachers write a longer note and use the 
reverse side of the report.) 


7. It gives the parent a chance to partic- 
ipate by giving his reaction. The returned 
signature is a check that the report has 
been delivered. 

8. It is more sanitary than the old 
report—there is a clean card each time! 


It was decided that for purposes of state 
record the usual A, B, C grades would be 
entered in the record book—nobody ever 
sees them! 


The parents have responded most favor- 
ably. The principals have had many 
letters commending the new reports. The 
following are some examples of what the 
— have written at the bottom of the 
card: 


“T sure appreciated you writing this note to me 
and telling me of her difficulties in her work.” 


“‘T like this new report card much better than the 
old one. Especially the comments. I appreciate 
the frankness of them and will do what I can to help 
her to correct and improve in her work.” 


“A very nice report. New form O. K., but more 
work for you.” 

“T like this method of grading. Will do my best 
to see that there is an improvement in geography, 
history, and spelling.” 

“T think there is some danger of Martha getting 
to be something of a bookworm as I notice she is 
usually curled up in a corner somewhere with a book 
when she is at home. If you can direct her activi- 
ties somewhat along other lines, I think perhaps it 
might be well, though I hesitate to suggest such a 
thing, or anything that will require individual 
attention when I know how many others you have 
to take your time. We like the new system of 
reports and hope that you will feel free to tell us 
frankly, always, just how Martha is progressing, 
and what help, if any, we can give her at home. 
We most earnestly wish to co-operate in every way.” 


“T am not satisfied with Hazel’s work, and have 
always had trouble with her meddling in others’ 
affairs. Wish you would see that she uses her spare 
time in studying her books and we will try too. She 
has promised to do better work next time. Please 
uy and help me break her from biting her nails 
0 e e + e 





Murray StateTeachers College 


Member of: 


Kentucky Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
American Association of Teachers Colleges 

Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
Teachers College Extension Association 

National Association of Schools of Music 


Degrees Conferred: 


Bachelor of Arts 

Bachelor of Science 

Bachelor of Science in Home Economics 
Bachelor of Music Education with Certification 
Bachelor of Music 


Curricula Offered for Various Certificates 


FALL SEMESTER BEGINS 
SEPTEMBER 21, 1936 


For Catalogue and full particulars, address 


JAMES H. RICHMOND, President 
Murray e--e Kentucky 














Will School Opening 
Find You Needing 


DESKS 
' CRAYON 
ERASERS 
BLACKBOARD 
MAPS OR GLOBES 


or any other necessary supplies for increasing 
the efficiency of your schools? 


PHONE US COLLECT 
JAckson 5377 
FOR QUICK SERVICE 


Central School Supply Company 
LOUISVILLE KENTUCKY 
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TEACHERS LOAN BUREAU 


1 DEAL WITH YOU WHEN 
1 WEED CASH BECAUSE 
YOU SEEM TO UNDERSTAND 
ALL ABOUT A TEACHERS 
OIFFICULTIES 


HOUSEHOLO FINANCE IS 
HEADQUARTERS FOR LOANS 
TO TEACHERS we 
SERVE MANY THOUSANDS 
EVERY YEAR 


HOW TO BORROW BY MAIL 


The best way to arrange fora 
loan is to call at our nearest 
office. If this is not conven- 
ient, a loan may be arranged 
by mail as follows: 


FIRST— Mail Coupon 

Mail coupon belowand we will 
send you free descriptive bro- 
chure and application blank. 


SECOND — Mail Application 
Mail us your application, to- 
gether with some identifying 
paper or document. 


THIRD —You Receive Check 
In quick time, usually within 
24 hours we mail you check for 
full amount of loan granted. 





GIVES YOU A FRESH START 


A teacher has so much to 
think about and worry about 
‘a the day’s work that it is al- 
most too much to have to 
worry about personal bills 
and nagging debts as well. 
That is why so many teach- 
ers get a loan at Household 
Finance and pay off all their 
obligations. It gives one a 
fresh start on the new school 
term. You need to know all 
about this loan service, in 
case an emergency arises. Fill 
in—mailthecoupon TODAY. 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


CORPORATION 


INCORPORATED 
Locally Managed Household Offices in the 3 Cities Listed Below 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


3rd F1., Marion E. Taylor Bidg. Phone Jackson 4291 


EVANSVILLE, IND. 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION 


3rd Floor, Central Union Bank Bldg. 


CINCINNATI, O. 


Phone 5161 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION 


14th Floor Carew Tower. 


Phone Main 1585 





Loans made to Teachers 
on your own signature 
—in person or by mail 


ABSOLUTE PRIVACY 


Smail monthly payments 
over 10 to 20 months 
accepted in repayment 


Each Household Finance office 
conducts a special Teachers 
Loan Bureau—special quick 
service, special understanding 
and sympathy with the school 
teacher’s financial problems. 

We can offer low rates to 
teachers because, at Household 
Finance, each teacher benefits 
from the “‘prompt pay”’ char- 
acter ofall teachers, as a whole. 

Absolute privacy when you 
deal here, as all interviews 
with teachers are in private 
consultation rooms. If our 
dealings are by mail, the corre- 
spondence is in strict confi- 
dence. Under no circumstances 
do we refer to your principal, 
school board, or employer. 

Your signature only—small 
monthly payments over a long 
period—no endorsers or secu- 
rity of any kind required. Mail 
this coupon today and learn 
full particulars about the 
“‘Household Loan Plan for 
Teachers.” 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CorPOoRATION 
(Mail to Nearest Address) 


Please maikme free brochure: ‘‘The 
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A Rural School Transformed 
(Continued from page 9) 


with the necessary expressions of politeness. 
I showed them how rude it was to be 
impolite. I instilled in them a desire to be 
well bred by the constant use of the follow- 
ing affirmation: 


‘“‘POLITENESS IS THE MARK OF THE TRUE 
LADY OR GENTLEMAN. I WILL BE POLITE 
AT ALL TIMES.”’ 


This affirmation was placed on the board 
and used each morning until it was duly 
impressed upon the subconscious minds of 
the children. 


Gradually I led them to see how they had 
tormed incorrect habits. 1 made my appeal 
not only to their conscious minds: I reached 
their subconscious minds—the minds in 
which habits take root and grow. 


By my system of exercises, deep breath- 
ing, and affirmations, a few of which I have 
outlined in this article, I completely trans- 
formed my pupils. They became a group 
of quiet, orderly, and _ well-disciplined 
children. Only on a few rare occasions did 
I have to resort to the use of the hickory 
stick. Applied psychology will accomplish 
far more with a group of school children 
than paddles and birch rods. 


I have evolved the following, which I 
desire to pass on to other teachers and 
parents: 


1. Any method or plan which appeals 
merely to the surface or conscious mind is 
destined to failure. ‘The other mind” 
must also be influenced—moved to action. 
(In the future, education will be directed 
more to the training and discipline of the 
oupil’s subconscious mind.) 


2. Ideals must constantly be maintained 
to inspire the pupils to higher, nobler things. 

3. That teacher teaches best who teaches 
oy example rather than precept. 

4. The teacher should use fewer ‘“‘don’ts” 
and “thou shalt not’s.” She should give 
attention to the positive side of the pupil’s 
nature, not the negative. Pupils must be 
given positive things to do. 


5. Healthy, normal children are bundles 
of energy, and that energy must find expres- 
sion. If it is not expressed in constructive 
ways, it will be wasted in mischief, in noise, 
and confusion. 
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Circulating Library Books 
(Continued from page 38) 


persons handling the records for these book 
collections who had had some library 
training. This is a step in the right 
direction. Perhaps at some not too distant 
time a county school librarian will be avail- 
able in these counties with full training for 
the position, who can visit these rural 
schools and advise with the teachers 
regarding the adequate administration and 
widest possible use of library books. 


These are the most hopeful signs in the 
present program for the provision of book 
service for county schools by means of 
circulating library collection. The entire 
picture is not so rosy. For one thing, we 
need far more of these library programs in 
counties where libraries established and 
maintained by county governing boards or 
by municipal libraries do not give service 
by contract or otherwise. A circulating 
book service for rural schools is far more 


economical and efficient, all other factors 
being equal, than a program which places 
library books in rural schools, very likely 
to fall idle or to disappear. 


In sports and elsewhere you will do besi 
by keeping body and mind relaxed. Go as fast 
as you like, but do not hurry. 
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ADVENTURES IN LANGUAGE 


By BuRLESON, CAsH, and MCCORKLE 





1. Sentence sense. 


ADVENTURES 
IN LANGUAGE 





HIS IS A NEW SERIES of pupil activity books 
for the third, fourth, fifth, and sixth grades. 


Adventures in Language are not dependent on 
any textbook but will be found complete enough 
to supply a thorough year’s course in Language 
in each grade without the use of an accompany- 
ing textbook. Or they may be used with any 
textbook as a reference book. 


These pupil activity books are infinitely more at- 
tractive than any others in the field. They are the 
work of experienced teachers and the material has 
been tested in the schools supervised by these 
teachers. 


Adventures in Language focus attention on the following five topics: 


This is the most im- 3. Punctuation and capitalization. These 
portant of all language topics; in fact it is are mechanical details but are fundamental 
the master-topic. 


and can only be mastered through drill. 


2. Trouble-making words, largely principal 4. Letter-writing, the most important phase 
parts of certain verbs. These have been of expression. The letter lessons are numerous, 
selected on the basis of the best national varied, and progressive in difficulty through 
studies. all four pupil activity books. 

5. Dictionary work. This likewise is pro- 

gressive throughout the pupil activity books. 
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